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A TRIO OF HANDSOME APPLES GROWN IN NEW YORK STATE 


These fine looking apples are grown by the New York 
experiment station at Geneva. They were caught by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s camera last winter at the American In- 
stitute fair. We are indebted to Prof U. P. Hedrick of the 
station for the following facts. The Sutton, shown on the left 
as you look at the picture, appears to be more suitable for 
special markets than for general commercial handling. The 
fruit is of excellent color, being an attractive yellow over- 
spread with bright red striped with carmine. It is_inter- 
mediate between Hubbardston and Baldwin in texture and 
quality. Its season is not as long as Baldwin and the fruit 
does not average as large as that variety. The tree has the 
reputation of being remarkably healthy, making a vigorous 
growth, bearing large crops biennially. The planting of this 
variety appears to be on the increase especially in eastern 
New York. The Doctor, in the basket on the right, although 
it attracts attention on account of its excellent color and 


desirable size, will probably never become one of the leading 
commercial varieties. It is inferior to standard sorts such as 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, etc, in texture, flavor and 
quality. Although it has been grown to a considerable extent 
in some sections of the west it has been planted in New York 
only to a.limited extent. In season from December to April. 
The apples in the foreground are Deacon Jones. This fruit 
is not very well known and may possibly never be of value 
commercially, but in certain localities is worthy of testing. 
The fruit averages larger than Baldwin and when well col- 
ored is handsome; yellow overlaid with attractive red. The 
tree is an excellent grower both in the nursery and the or- 
chard, comes into bearing young, is very productive, usually 
bearing annual crops. Unfortunately the flesh is rather 
coarse and does not rank high in flavor or quality but would 
probably be rated superior to Ben Davis for dessert use. Its 
season is from November to March. 
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all kinds. 


“ The Recollection of Quality 


_ The Price is Forgotten” 


tools have been the standard of America for 86 years 
and are the only complete line of tools ever to re- 


Louis Fair. 

Following are some of the kinds of tools made under the 
Keen Kutter Brand: Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw Drivers, Auger Biis, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, 
Corn Knives, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Eye 
Hoes, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc,, and knives of 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


{ 
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THE MARK AND THE MOTTO 





Remains Long After 






Trade Mark Registered. 






The difference in worth between a 
good tool and a poor one is always 
more than the differenco in cost, 
Counting tho timo wasted in constant 
sharpening and the short life of infer- 

jor tools, poor tool is really more ex- 
pensive than a good one. 

Whenever you need a tool of any kind, 
it will pay zoe to buy the Keen Kutter 
brand, and have tho best. All kinds of 
tools are made under this name, and every 

kind represents the very highest quality of 
material, workmanship and finis 


KEEN 
KUTTER 






















ve an award uta great exposition—the Keen Kut- 
line being awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 











Send for Tool Bootl:iet. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York. 














If you want to make the 
most of your chances, you 


want 


TEVYEN 


FIRE ARMS 




















You put yourself at a disadvantage 4 
if you attempt to do without them. 
**Stevens’’ accuracy is noted the world over. 


Stevens Single Barrel Shotgun, No.107, . . . $ 8.50 
Stevens Double Barrel Hammer Shotgun, No. 250, 20.00 
Stevens Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun, No.350, 25.00 


rtsman should have the 140-page cata- 


Every s 
fogue of “Stevens” 


showing all sorts of styles, 
Cartridges, the selection and care of firearms, notes 
On ammunition, sights, targets, etc, 
in stamps and we will send it /vee. 


Insist on “Stevens’’s 
no other is as good, 
your dealer tries to 
pass off something 
else, order from us di- 
Any “Stevens” 
firearms sent, express 
prepaid, on receipt 
of cai Price. 


3. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
140 High Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS.., U. 8. A. 








~~ 


rifles, shotguns and pisiols, 
the various parts, different 


Send 4 cents 





RIFLES FOR BOYS; o. 
“Stevens-Maynard, Jr." $3 
“Crack Shot’’ - -« $4 
“Little Krag’ + + $5 
“Favorite, No.17" - $6 
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Forced to cut 
fast by large 
coil springs. 


With cur Folding Sewiag Machine. 


ground, Operator always stands strai . 
“ bledes van 645 or? =, Champion, Diamond or Lance Vout, to suit your timber. GUAR 


a three yeers, we will send a new part without charge. 
testimonials from thousands. 


ING MAGHINE GO., 158-164 E. 


easior. 
—tIf any part ge So 
a 


GSA 


RUNS EASY; NO BACKACHE. 
















Springs can 
be adjusted 
to suit a bo 
12 years ol 
or the 
strongest 
man. 








Sews any kind of timber. Instantiy adjusted to cut log square on rough or level 
t. One man cen sew more with it than two men can in any other way, and do it 
NTEE. 

g iatest 


nd for Free Catalog sh 


Harrison St., Chicago, Ulinois. | 
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Protecting Chestnuts from Insects. 


DB F. U. CHITTENDEN, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





Chestnut culture is assuming con- 
Siderable proportions and taking a 
new impetus in this country since the 
extensive introduction and develop- 
ment of Japanese and European va- 
rieties. These are usually grafted on 
American seedlings and native stock, 
and these many valueless trees on 
equally unpromising soil are converted 
into a source of profit. Were it not 
for the worms and borers and blight, 
chestnut growing might develop into 
a most lucrative industry in regions 
adapted to it. A fair estimate of the 
damage done annually by weevils to 


chestnuts grown in the United States 
would fall a little short of 25%, while 


in some years the percentage exceeds 
that figure, running as high as 40 and 
D0. Growers in some places report 
no damage, while in other sections the 


losses are as low as 5% and 10%. In- 
stances have been cited where whole 
crops have been destroyed. The 


amount of loss is dependent on local- 
ity, season and, to a more limited ex- 
tent, on the variety of nuts grown. 
The greatest damage is usually in- 
curred in regions where chestnuts have 
grow wild for many years and less in 
places where there are no wild chest- 
nuts or chinquapins. The most exten- 
sive losses, judging from the available 
sources of information, appear to be 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, the vicinity of New York city, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Tennes- 





THE LARGER CHESTNUT WEEVIL. 

see and North Carolina. In Georgia, 
Spanish and Japanese varieties have 
been cultivated for years without at- 
tacks of weevils having been noticed, 
while in New Jersey often 30° of the 
same varieties have been ruined. 
A grower in Missouri has reported no 
damage to 50 trees of the American 
variety. 


Another at South Haven, Mich, has 
noticed no injury to Japanese and 
Spanish nuts grown there for three 
and four years, while from 5 to 20% 
of the crop of native nuts was de- 
stroyed annually. There are two 


species of weevils, which infest chest- 
nuts. They have extremely long, slen- 
der beaks or snouts, nearly as fine as 
a horse hair and considerably longer 
than the body of the insect itself, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. By means of this long beak, the 
female is able to penetrate the thick- 
est burrs of the chestnut, into which 
the eg& is deposited. There are two 
species of chestnut weevils that re- 
semble one another. The larger of 
these is shown in accompanying cut. 
The body is from one-third to one- 
half inch long, while the beak of the 
female is nearly % inch long. 

They pass the winter in the larval 
stage in the ground. The adults make 
their first appearance about the time 
chestnuts begin blooming, which pe- 
riod varies from June to July, accord- 
ing to locality and season. The beetles 
become more abundant as the season 
advances. By the middle of Septem- 
ber. when the nuts are maturing, the 
pests are very common, but they dis- 
appear by the end of September or 
early October. At about the time the 
nuts begin to fall, and the beetles gnaw 


through the shell and go into the 
soil from 2 to 8 inches deep. The 


larval period lasts from three to five 
weeks in the nuts and about ten 


months in the earth. The pupation, 
or transformation from larva to beetle 
takes place about three weeks before 
the beetle emerges. 

The most practical remedy is th, 
destruction of the worms in the nuts 
by means of bisulphide of carbon anu 
the observance of clean orchard man 


agement and cultural methods. QO), 
grower has been successful by using 


one ounce of bisulphide of carbon for 
each bushel of Paragon chestnuts. H 
placed the nuts in an ordinary kerv- 
barrel, put the chemical in a 
bowl, set it on the nuts and covered 
the barrel with old sacks blan- 
Ket. They were exposed for about 1) 
hours. Several hundred pounds wer. 
treated in 1904 in this manner with 
satisfactory results. 

Some growers dip the nuts into boil 
ing water about five minutes, just long 
enough to destroy the insects, and the), 
dry them. Nuts can be placed in 
tub and boiling water poured ove 
them. By vigorous stirring, th: 
weevilly nuts come to the top, du 
peas and beans when infected by i) 
sects. Nuts for planting should not 
be scaled. Nuts can be subjected to 
125 to 150 degrees of heat without in- 
juring them for food 

Se ——— _ 


Soils for Grapes and Vegetables. 


STATION. 


sene 


or a 


as 


or seed 


DR F. RB. VOORILEFS, N J EXPER 





for a piece of la) 
on which to raise grapes, asparagus 
and vegetables Of the land in m) 
neighborhood, we have red shell 
clay imestone. Please state which ot 
these is the best for my purpose. Th: 
there is a 


I am looking 


red shell is deep but uni 
versal prejudice against it [S. A 
Carter, Hunterdon Co, N J 

3oth red shale and clay limesto 
soils are very well adapted for fruit: 


Grapes should do well on either, pro 


vided in the case of the red shale, th: 
rock is not too near the surface, i 
order that the roots may penetrat 
deeply, and that the soil will not suf- 
fer too much from lack of moisture 
The red shale would, too, under the 


conditions mentioned, probably be the 
better for asparagus other 
vegetables than the clay 
particularly if earliness is desired, 
the clay limestone is liable to be col 
though if of manur 
used, and is well limed, it 
be much improved for these crops. 


and 
limeston 


soil 


an abundance 


the soil 


ihliladatiacceantai 
Basket and Question Box, 


live for Pasture—Sown in Nove 
ber rye will make an excellent pastu 
all winter Care should be taken 
get Florida grown seed, as seed from 
the north does not do well. Use fis 
or six pecks per acre. Prepare thi 
ground well by breaking, and smooth 
down’ with a drag If fertilizers 
used, apply stable manure, if it c 
be had. If not, use a fertilizer co 
taining 3% ammonia, 6% potash an: 


6% phosphoric acid, at the rate of oth) 
to GOU pounds per acre, according 
soil. If grown for seed, do not u 
so much ammonia. If the crop is to be 
cut and fed, it should be planted 
thickly in rows 2 feet apart, using 


about a handful of seed to two steps 
Use plenty of fertilizer and coverlight 


ly. This can be cut two or three times 
Commence using as sgon as_ high 
enough to cut.—[Prof Charles M. Con 
nor, Florida. 





Early Potatoes—This is in reply to 
F. A. W. of Oswego county, N Y: In 
my judgment the Early Favorite 1s 
the most profitable early potato tha 
can be grown, in this locality at least. 
It is an early potato, has a good size anc 
shape, cooks nicely, has a pale yellow 
is a good 


and attractive appearance, 
vielder and best of all, it is a good 
seller. Some growers speak of the 
Early Six Weeks as an early potato 


but it does not have the goo 
one has and 
| 


So it is, 
qualities that the former 
is not as good a seller, at least I foun 
it so. I planted the two varieties on the 
same day (side by side, with the 
same treatment), and both varieties 
matured about alike.—[J. 5. B., Pau- 
phin county, Pa. 
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IMPROVING THE SOIL ON THE FARM 


POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y. 


GEORGE T. 


HE soil is the basis of all 
operations in farming, and 
upon its productiveness de- 


success of the 
farmer. Too little study is 
given to the soil by those 
who live on it. Its charac- 
teristics, its adaptability to the kind of farm- 
ing to be followed, and to such special lines 
as may be desired to be developed, should be 
better known. There are various kinds of soils 
—the clays, clay loams, sand and sandy and 
gravel loams, shales, muck and silt. These oc- 
variations, and a knowledge of 


pends’ the 





ur in many 
them is highly important. 

Aside from the geological formation of the 
rock from which soils are made, their differ- 
ence is largely in the size of their grains. A 
clay soil is composed of fine grains, a sandy 
soil of coarser grain, while the clay, sandy and 
gravel loams are combinations of fine and coarse 
soil grains in different proportions in each. 
The clay soils are spoken of as heavy because 
carry more moisture, and the sandy as 
light, because they are drier. The difference is 
mainly in the size of their grains. The clay, 
being composed of fine particles, enables the 
soil to hold more water and for a longer time, 
while among the coarser particles of the sand, 
water cannot so well be held or so evenly dis- 


they 


tributed. e 
It is never 
making a thorough examination of the subsoil. 


wise to purchase land without 


If this is a hardpan and it lies up near to the 
surface, the results in farming will be disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory. Such land is cold 
and unproductive, for the reason that too much 
water is held near where the roots of plants 
must live and elaborate their food, while in 
times of drouth they cannot be readily sup- 
plied by the subsoil water. Hardpan is a clay 
made of fine particles, and largely deficient in 
vegetable matter. It is, therefore, very com- 
pact, the soil particles cemented together to 
such an extent that water cannot settle down 
through them as in other soils; neither can it 
rise and supply the top soil with moisture. 
Sections where hardpan is common~are unde- 
sirable. for vegetation is dwarfed, and the best 
kind of farming is out of the question. While 
such land may be improved by underdraining, 
the expense is often too“great to give profitabte 
results. 

The soil may be economically and steadily 
improved by a system of thorough tillage, and 
by green manuring. There are few soils that 
will not respond in better crops from good til- 
luge. Plowing is a most important factor in 
soil improvement, for upon its fine mechanical 
condition depends the ability of plants to obtain 
the food with which most soils are generally 
well supplied. 

For a period of 15 years at my orchard farm 
in Columbia county, N Y, tillage has been 
greatly increased, and the purchase of fertilizers 
correspondingly decreased, with a marked im- 
provement in the yield and quality of the 


crops. The soil is a heavy gravel loam with 


a quite close yellow loam subsoil. In all or- 
chard work and in the growing of corn, tillage 
is done as frequently as possible up to July 
1, and sometimes until after August 1, accord- 
ing to the rainfall. With the last cultivation 
15 pounds of crimson clover seed per acre are 
sown, and the clover plowed in, the following 
epring. 

During the past spring and summer exceed- 
weather prevailed over a period of 
five months. With a peach orchard of 2000 
trees, heavily loaded with fruit, even after 
severe thinning, as the dry weather continued, 
tillage was increased until the soil was har- 
rowed daily for a time. This made plant food 
uot only available at a time when it was great- 
ly needed to nourish the trees and fruit, but 
the moisture of the soil was conserved and 
the crop successfully carried through. In like 
manner, a corn field was cultivated very late 
to conserve moisture, with a resulting large 
yield for the extra and late tillage. Two excel- 
lent tools to use in improving the soil are the 
double action cutaway and acme harrows. They 
so completely cut and grind the soil that it 
is left in the best mechanical condition. By 
their use plant food is made more available, 
and increased yield of crops is obtained. 

There are thousands of acres of cheap land 
in the east that may be acquired with very lit- 
tle capital. These may be improved without 
much capital for fertilization, or for live stock 
furnish manure, which is an 
improving land. Much 


ingly dry 


with which to 
expensive method of 


[To Page 428.] 
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An Open Air Lecture and Practical Demonstration on Orchard Farm, Eastern New York 


T. Powell 
imparting his 
to the right, as you look at the picture. He is ex- 


The interesting picture reproduced above was taken last June on Orchard farm belonging to George 
Mr Powell is one of the most successful fruit growers in the east. 


i - 


ticai matters to his friends and fellow workers. Mr 


Powell is seen in the foreground 


He has the happy faculty of 


of Columbia 
knowledge of 


county, 
prac- 


plaining the merits of the double cutaway harrow to the members of the Columbia county Pomona grange, who were holding a ~—r° moar 
is lan¢ 


ing on his place. 


is first plowed, followed with the cutaway harrow and then the spring-tooth harrow. 


ticular attention to the mechanical and physical condition of the soil. 
bodying the practical experiences and views of this popular and well-known horticultural expert. 


one of these articles, as they are brim full of practical common sense. . 


Mr Powell firmly believes in object lessons and considers this implement one of the most useful on his farm. 
He believes in thorough cultivation and pays par- 


In this number is the first of a series of illustrated articles em- 


Our readers cannot afford to miss a single 
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THE SHORT APPLE CROP OF 1905 


SMALLEST SUPPLY OF APPLES IN SEVERAL 
YEARS—FINAL REPORT INDICATES LESS THAN 
24,000,000 BARRELS, AGAINST PRACTICALLY 
DOUBLE THAT IN 1904—THE SHORTAGE IS MOST 
PRONOUNCED IN IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL OR- 
CHARD SECTIONS—MICHIIGAN NEARLY A FAILURE 
—DRAFTS ON NEW YORK’S SHORT SUPPLY FOR 
SOUTHWESTERN REQUIREMENTS—MAINE HAS 
SOME FINE APPLES—COUNTRY PRICES AND MAR- 
KET PROSPECTS. 

To re-state that the apple crop of 1905 is 
very short is not a matter of news; every 
reader of our markets and reports has 
had this fact presented in many ways every 
week this fall. Late advices summarizing the 
situation at a date when the harvest was well 
along, fully confirm the preview in our har- 
vest magazine number of October 7. The short- 
age there outlined has continued very much in 
evidence. It was said at the time that good 
weather during September and early October 
was doing something toward late development 
of winter fruit on the trees; but where the 
laiter were absolutely bare or next to that, of 
course sunshine availed little. On the other 
hand, as growers prosecuted harvest work they 
have found in many instances the smallness 
in crop returns even more marked than seemed 
probable a few weeks ago. 

The commercial crop is the smallest in a 
number of years, As is known to our readers 
through testimony of correspondents, and print- 
ed records of sales, the shortage is most in 
evidence in the big surplus states, New York, 
parts of New England, Michigan, and a number 
of sections in the ’ southwest. Buyers from 
the last named territory have been operating 
in the eastern states, and a very much larger 
proportion of the merchantable crop has left 
first hands than was the case a year ago, when 
the yield was heavy and prices low. Scrutin- 
izing latest returns from leading growers, spe- 
cialists and interior dealers, and comparing 
these with state reports, American Agriculturist 
now estimates the apple crop of the United 
States for 1905 at 23,500,000 barrels, compared 
with 45,460,000 barrels one year ago, 42,62v,000 
barrels in 1903 and 46,625,000 in 1902. The crop 
may be compared with the small yield of 1901 
of approximately 27,000,000 barrels. The largest 
crop on record was in 1896, when it approached 
70,000,000 barrels, and apples a drug on the 
market for many months. 


crop 


BIG SHORTAGE IN USUAL SURPLUS STATES. 

In accompanying table the distribution of the 
apple crop of 1905 is clearly outlined. It will 
be noted that the great producing sections of 
the middle and central states, including New 
York and Michigan, is somewhat than 
9,000,000 barrels, against 20,000,000 barrels one 
year ago, and figures approaching the last 
named for two and three years ago. The crop 
in New England is substantially half that of 
last year, according to the very latest and most 
careful estimates of leading and reliable grow- 
ers. The middle west, including Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri, Arkansas, etc, shows a sharp 
falling off from last year, while the far west, 
Colorado and the Rocky mountain territory to 
the Pacific coast, etc, has harvested a generally 
good crop of apples. 


less 


REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE 
hawe been fully outlined from time to time. 
It was the case of early promise failing to 
materialize. The fruit crop of the year is 
really one of the marked exceptions to general 
wealth of production on the farm. Following 
an apple crop moderately large in 1904, there 
was early promise of a heavy yield for 1905, 
particulariy in the west. The promise in the 


bloom, however, did not result in fruitage. This 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


was due partly to dashing and continuous rains 
during the blooming season, which prevented 
fertilization; and partly to low continued tem- 
peratures, which served to destroy the vitality 
in the youug fruit buds, although actual frost 
damage, so far as surface appearances were 
concerned, was comparatively light. 

The result was inevitable, a light apple crop 
in the west and much scattered. New York's 
quarter to third crop shows many evidences of 
early damage by insects, while in New England 
the yield was uneven, good outturn in some 


commercial orchards, very short in others. 
Maine apples are generally good in quality, 
and while the: crop there is short, growers 


expect to realize fully as much for the fruit 
as last year, owing to augmented prices. In 
many portions of the apple belt early varieties 
were also short, with comparatively little cheap 
stock for evaporators, and for converting into 
cider and vinegar, relatively big figures being 
paid for all such. 

As noted above, the crop in the west is short, 
irregular, and in certain important states, such 
as Michigan, next to a faiture. As is well 
known, a considerable number of states, In- 
diana, Iowa, etc, grow large quantities in the 
aggregate, but have few really important com- 
mercial orchards. Almost every farmer has at 
least a few apple trees, and the product serves 
to swell the total, yet does not enter very 
prominently into the commercial supply. This 
is also very largely true of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

APPLE “POCKETS” FEW AND FAR BETWEEN. 

A careful study of returns from American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents in the apple belt 
fails to reveal practically any important sec- 
tions where there is a good surplus. Here and 
there apples are available for outside markets, 





But in 
many sections of the west and southwest the 


and have already gone into storage. 
trade must depend upon importations froia 
more fortunate territory in the middle and east- 
ern states, and sales as already reported in our 
market columns have been at high figures. 
SHORTAGE AND GOOD PRICES LIN NEW YORK. 

The year has proved a disappointment io 
apple orchardists in New York, always an im- 
portant state, and depended upon by the trade 
iarge surplus. Interest perhaps centers 
in the western counties, Niagara, Wayne, Or- 
leans, Monroe, Genesee, Ontario, Erie, ete. 
Reports from the largest growers and leading 
dealers, sent in the last few days to American 
Agriculturist, only confirm the earlier advices 
of marked shortage. Many of these state “15 
to 20% of a full crop, with here and there 
25 to and in especially favored sections 
a half crop. In the eastern part of the state. 
including the Hudson valley, the yield is also 
very short, returns of 20 to 30% from such 
counties as Westchester, Saratoga, Albany and 
Essex. Greene county, not an important’ pro- 
ducer, has a better showing than some other 
parts, and this is true of occasional sections 
in the center of the state. 

Prices to growers in the important western 
counties are reported very largely $2.50 to $3 
per barrel, with some returns a little above 
and below that range, these figures applying 
to standard varieties, such as Baldwin, Green- 
ing, etc. In other parts of the state, where 
stock is perhaps irregular, prices cover a range 
of $1.50 to $3. largely 
sold. Many apples from the western counties, 
instead of moving to New York city and other 
eastern pcints 


for a 


99-7 
OVO LCs 


Growers have very 


of accumulation, have been 
shipped to supply deficiencies in the west and 


southwest. 


APPLE CROPS BY STATES FOR FOUR YEARS 


1905 
New England: Barrels 
ED, hk Ca ReEe lhe ies Hebe emeRIOS 630,000 
New Hampshire ............... 385,000 


350,000 
525.000 
100,000 


250,000 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


2,240,000 





NEE dah Ga ddternaaarcm es aaa 
Central: 
aS rr meee ae eo 2,800,000 
Re er tn eee 750,000 
ee ee a eae 2,100,000 
SEIN aos acu\4. crane ots wus wag eee 150,000 
MNCS on Theda aur sien yea semen eee 950,000 
ES ert Oe rareses eae oes ee 1,800,000 
WENO. Git si aceite eoeees enw 100,000 
Sead ake 04 eee ee 8,650,000 
Middle west: 
NN 575. 5,.de nie 6 dd de wae kote 510,000 
NE is eixere as eG re eee SeRaRe oe 525,000 
i, eer aan Wee eae cree 400,000 
NES poinS waa dew 9 re o.oo erg ee 360,000 
SIE i. n:'5- 0 dowel Scesand oder rer eu tore 200,000 
BN itis 96 Care aud aie weeeeomees 365,000 
DR, Sistas ckucawacauoautone 550,000 
| EE et Ser tate 2,910,000 
Far west: 
SD nce onak cxdicaterworene 240,000 
IE ee PPR EEN, a PIR Fone 100,000 
ER ret meee bate ie ae 90,000 
SN ibs i's a or os oma vo Meas . 25,000 
INI ho oon a ce rank oie ea betas 950,000 
I i Bais oa A See oir ela ins are 400,000 
WIE Sci ddiwewdean Hox beeen 390,000 
EG isicdcakche eens Swern elee 2,195,000 
Southern: 
ME FE Sik own kcedvavcdesue 900,000 
IEE Sneed id5d0-s0ORS ed awa kes 1,200,000 
ENON ee aso'505050deneddner as 500,000 
Kentucky ..... jeedassese ésvevce See 
fo ee Per renee 1,200,000 
ae oe ere --++ 5,500,000 
eT seb eins eisececcda .. 2,000,000 


United States crop ............. 23,495,000 








1904 1903 1902 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 
1,425,000 1,050,000 1,200,000 

940,000 675,000 900,000 

700,000 430,000 600,000 

895,000 660,000 1,050,000 

140,000 113,000 150,000 

670,000 479,000 720,000 


4,770,000 3,407,000 





4,620,000 








7.200.000 5,250,000 6,250,000 
1,250,000 . 1,120,000 1,400,000 
4,150,000 8,800,000 3,300,000 

195,000 150,000 235,000 
3,275,000 3,100,000 3,500,000 
3,515,000 3,260,000 3,400,000 

375,000 300,000 280,000 
19,960,000 16,980,000 18,365,000 


730,000 980,000 1,400,000 














632,000 -924,000 2,100,000 
690,000 466,000 1,400,000 
540,000" 450,000 1,000,000 
345,000 214,000 450,000 
1,550,000 1,306,000 1,250,000 
1,100,000 800,000 1,000,000 
5,397,000 5,240,000 8,600,000 
275,000 220,000 200,000 
105,000 95,000 100,000 
115,000 110,000 95,000 
26,000 25,000 25,000 
865,000 1,150,000 1,100,000 
560,000 502,000 480,000 
503,000 457,000 415,009 
2,449,000 2,559,000 2,415,000 
960,000 2,400,000 2,000,000 
1,850,000 2,250,000 2,500,000 
375,000 975,000 780,000 
2,900,000 2,700,000 2,000,000 
2,650,000 2,295,000 1,800,000 
8,735,000 10,620,000 9,080,000 
3,950,000 3,820,000 3,545,000 
45,260,000 42,626,000 46,625,000 

















ROUNDING UP THE APPLE SITUATION 


The Ohio crop, small in bulk and indifferent 
in quality, has largely left first hands at a 
price range of $1.50 to $3 a barrel. Some ap- 
ples are still held in Pennsylvania, yet or- 
chardists have very largely sold; fruit of in- 
different quality $1.25 to $1.75 a barrel, choice 
to fine $2.50 and upward. New Jersey fruit 
sold largely at $1.50 to $2.25 and Delaware $1.50 
to $3. 

Returns 
upon for a 


from Michigan, always depended 
big surplus for winter markets, 
almost uniform dearth of apples. This 
is true of such leading counties as Allegan, 
Oceana, Oakland, Van Buren, Berrien, etc. Ad- 
vices point to the disappointing returns as a 
result of the heavy rains in the spring, fungus 
and insect pests, etc. 

Considerable scab is reported in Illinois, where 
the crop will eventually not exceed a quarter 
of a full one. Conditions are somewhat sim- 
ilar in Missouri, where orchardists attribute 
the shortage to a variety of causes, cold and 
wet weather early, insect and fungus pests. 
In the Ozark region there are apparently more 
apples than at one time seemed probable, yet 
the Arkansas crop, as a whole, is short. 

In Kansas, apples fell very badly during all 
of September, yet in some of the eastern coun- 
ties a good crop was finally secured, particu- 
larly in large commercial orchards well cared 
for and up to date. The crop is poor in Iowa 
and Nebraska. Colorado has a fairly good crop 
of Jonathan and Ben Davis apples, especially 
in the orchard territory north of Denver, in 
the foothills of the Rockies; in the western 
of the state the crop is fair. Montana, 
the northern Pacific coast have a 


show 


part 
Idaho and 
good many apples in the aggregate, but heavy 
freights preclude free shipment east of the Mis- 
souri river. 
GROWERS HAVE REALIZED FREELY AT GOOD PRICES, 
Comparatively high prices from the start, as 
reported in our columns from week to week, 








WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE, PER BARREL 




















r Boston ~ 7-—— New York——_——, o Chicago ~ 
Oct, 25 Dec, 31 Oct. 25 Dec, 31 Uct, 2 Dec, 31 

1905 .....-.-$1.50@4.00 $1.75@1.25 $2.00@4.25 

1904 ........ 1.25@2.75 ~- 1.25@2.75 1.25@3.00 $1.50@2.75 1.00@2.78 $1.25@2.50 
CC Pee - 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.75@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.00 
er - 1.75@3.00 1.25@3.00 1.50@3.00 1.00@3.00 1.50@2.50 1.50@2.25 
BOGE ccsscwes 3.00@4.50 3.00@4.00 2.75@4.50 3.50@6.00 2.50@4.25 2.75@5.00 
eee 1.50@3.25 2.00@3.00 1.75@3.50 2.00@4.00 1.25@3.00 2.00@4.00 
Ce ee 2.50@4.00 1.50@3.00 2.25@3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.25 1.50@3.00 
eer - 150@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75@4.00 3.00@5.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@3.75 
SE: 2484%%00 1.50@4.00 2.00@4.25 1.75@4.00 2.00@4.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
eee 1.00@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.60@1.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
ee. 2.00@2.75 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@2.25 1.50@4.00 
ST asceness 1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@2.75 2.00@2.50 2.40@2.75 
BE te idee és 2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00 2.00@2.50 3.75@4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@5.00 
ere 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 1.50@2.50 2.50@3.50 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
ee - 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.00@2.50 


naturally induced a good many orchardists to 
sell freely. A major part of the small outturn 
in Michigan has left first hands at a range of 
$1.50 to $3 per barrel; quality in the state 
uneven, many poor apples and choice lots held 
at a premium. In Indiana prices range $1.50 to 
$3, but comparatively few available for winter 
markets, 

A large part of the Missouri crop has changed 
hands at $1.75 to $2, some sales at $3, quality 
not good as a whole. Apples have sold in 
Iowa at $2 to $3, and the surplus largely out 
of first hands. A fairly good outturn in Colo- 
rado is selling rapidly, chiefly at $1 to $1.65 
per box of 1 bushel. Kansas apples mostly sold, 
prices covering a range of $2 to $3.50, accord- 
ing to quality and variety. Scab and codling 
moth injured fruit badly in Nebraska, and a 
very small surplus for shipment. A good many 
apples are being held in Arkansas rather than 
accept quotations around $1.75 to $2.25. Choice 
fruit in Wisconsin has sold freely at $3 to $3.50, 
and very little now for market; Minnesota $0.50 
to $4. 

MAINE HAS MANY FINE BALDWINS. 

In New England growers have very largely 

taken advantage of ruling good prices, yet a 
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A Winner of Many First and Championship Prizes 


The grand championship ram in the Merino class at the St Louis exposition, was R D W 


345, whose picture appears above. 
county, O. 
many shows in sharp competition. 


He was bred and is owned by R. D. Williamson of Greene 
He was sired by Grand Dudley. As a ram lamb, he won eight first prizes at as 
As a yearling, he won five first prizes at five state fairs. As 


a two-year-old he was shown at the state fair at Columbus and was first and champion in 
class B. At the world’s fair at St Louis he was not only first in his class, but won the cham- 
pionship and stood at the head of his flock of one ram and three ewes of over 18 months, that 
won the $200 flock prize. 
the ring last season. 


He is considered by expert judges one of the best animals shown in 


good many apples are being held in parts or 
Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
While advices to American Agriculturist point 
to more or less faulty fruit in Maine, that state, 
Jong noted for its splendid Baldwins, has a 
good many apples, suited to the winter mar- 
kets. There is quite a disposition to hold for 
$3 or better, compared with late ruling prices 
of $2 to $2.50. 

In Massachusetts the surplus has largely 
passed into second hands, prices in the west- 
ern part of the state around $2 to $2.25, and 
in the eastern counties $2.50 to $3. The New 
Hampshire crop is inferior in both yield and 
quality; sound fruit $2 to $3. In Vermont 
standard winter varieties $2.50 to $3 and in 
southern New England $1.75 to $3. 

The commercial apple crop in Canada is 
less than a full one, as already pointed out 
in our columns. The quality in Ontario is 
irregular, prices ranging $1.50 to $2.50 a bar- 
rel, and growers most'v inclined to sell. This 
is also true of Nova Scotia, where quotations 
are $2.50 to $3, large quantities destineu for 
export to England. 

HIGH COST INTERFERES WITH CONSUMPTION. 

As to prices later .n the season this is of 
course only a matter of surmise. Some dealers 
believe paid prices are too high, and that in 
order to move these through retail channels 
there will be little profit for middlemen. Con- 
sumption is always checked when prices are 
high, yet the supply of merchantable apples, 
including choice table fruit, is so smail that 
the market, as a whole, maintains a firm un- 
dertone up to this time, whatever may be the 
development later in the winter. 

One thing is evident, farmers and orchardists 
have to a very large degree availed themselves 
of high prices this fall. ‘Ine export trade has 
been covered in our columns in recent weeks. 
The movement is fairly liberal, but there ap- 
pears just now some hesitancy on the part of 
foreign deaicrs over the question of prices. 





STORING SEED POTATOES ‘ 


° I. N. COWDREY, MICHIGAN, 

We store our potatoes for seed in a cool 
cellar, built with hollow walls, so that it will 
stand two weeks at ten degrees below zero 
without making us feel uneasy about their 
freezing. If the weather continues that cold 
too long, we cover with blankets. 

A potato does not have to freeze to spoil it 
for seed. If kept too near the freezing point 
too long the vitality will be so weakened 
that it will fail to grow, and if it grows at 
all, the stalk will be weak and puny and 
never amount to anything. 

We store in crates for the convenience of 
looking after them. In the spring, when in 
danger of sprouting, we jostle them around in 
a box with a slat bottom that holds a bushel 
and empty them back into the crate. This is 
done as often as necessary to keep the sprouts 
back. We can run 100 bushels through this 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wy,on 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
bend for our catalogue and save money. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 89, Quincy, til. 





Quaker City Feed Mills at 
Reduced Prices. 


It is announced that the famous 
Quaker City Feed Mill is on the market 
at a reduced price this year. Whoever 
buys a Quaker City buys what is con- 
fessedly the standard, and has been for 
nearly 40 years. It 
is bali bearing, easy 
running, has sepa- 
rate hoppers for ear 
corn and small 
grains and surely 
does more grinding 
for power used than 
any other. We show 

ry one of the eight 
sizes. The manufacturers, The A. W. 
Straub Co., 3737. Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, and 47-49 S. Canal St., Chicago, send 
the Quaker City anywhere on ten days’ 
free trial, freight paid to destination. 
Catalog free. There seems to be no 
reason why every feeder should not af- 
ford himself a Quaker City this year. 














Fae) 
Be: ax 4} — 
HEEBNER’S FEED CUTTERS. 


Feed all your fodder. By using Heebner’s cutters with 
shredder attachment the whole of the nutritious stock is cut, 
crushed and shredded, and rendered edible. No waste. 
Animals eat it greedi'y and thrive. Shredder attachment costs $5. 00.TLe 
model ens!'age cutter. A'so m°ks Tread Powers, Lever Powers, Little 
Giant and Ponna. Threshers, Wood Baws, Feed Mills, etc. Catalogue free. 


MEERNER & SONS, 15 Broad St, Lansdale, Pa. 


[BROWN rect: 
| HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 


AIlNo. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized, Weighs 
16 toSbe per rod 


























44 more than most fences. 
delivered. 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book shows 
ing eetzies. The Brown Fence and 


4 Co., Cleveland, Ohiog ee” 
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THE RAPP FENCE 


peers 





pear 




















Roomy 


THE RAPP FENC is the most practical, dur 
able 2nd lowest priced fence 
onthe market. Write fer illustrated booklet. 
THRE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Fuser Building, Broadway & 28d Bt., New York City. 


Write Us About Fence 


manufacture 26 styles of 
fence, for poultry, farm, park and 
other purposes, @ sell direct to 
rme 
giving 30 Days’ Free Trial 
ht Prepaid Tt will bay you to write for prices 
and our FRE FENCE BOG.4. ‘Tells why Advanco Fence 
is strong, durable and up-to-date. You save tho deal- 
ers’ profit in dealing with us. Just remember that 
when you need fence. 
ADVANCE FENCE O0., 6651 Old St, Peoria, ILL 














The merit in Anchor Fence 
lies in ite s‘rong and Ircting 
service. The qual'ty tlut has 
made our fence so femons. 

Send for free fence bookC 


Anch or Fence & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








Buy UnionLockPoultry Fencing 


of Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. Descriptive circu- 
lar and price list FREE. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





SOIL FERTILITY | 


sprouting process in a half day. The 
last sprouting should take place about 
a week before you wish to cut for seed, 
so the eyes will be started so they can 
easily be seen. 


3efore having cellar we buried 
them. We selected a place that no 
water would stand on, leveled the 
ground, put potatoes in a long pile 


about 5 feet wide at the base and as 
high they. would. pile up without 
rolling down and put on about 1 foot 
of straw, covered with a light coat of 
dirt. We wait as long as dare for fear 
of freezing, put on about 8 inches of 
dirt, and when this dirt is well frozen, 
we cover with 6 or 8 of horse manure 
as it is thrown from the'stable 

If, towdrd. spring, a good snow 
should happen to cover the pit, we 
would throw a light coating of straw 
over it to keep the snow from melting. 
This will keep the pit frozen-well up 
into May and your-.potatoes will reach 
June without very much trouble about 
sprouts. 

You should examine the 
quently when warm weather 
and if found frozen-there is no danger, 


as 


pit fre- 


begins, 


but if thawed out, look well to see 
that they are not sprouting. If sprout- 
ing, take them out and put them 
through the sprouting box and spread 
them out in a light place. When 
spread out where the light can strike 
them, they will start short, strong 
sprouts that cannot be broken otf 
without considerable effort. 
Sprouting box is about 20 inches 
wide, 3 feet long and 1 foot high. It is 
made of inch boards and _ slatted 
crosswise on the bottom close enough 
so a small potato will not go through, 
but will let the dirt and _ sprouts 
through. When operating the sprout- 
ing box, it is placed across a strong 
bushel crate, a bushel of potatoes are 


put into it and it is rocked back and 
forth until potatoes are sprouted. - 


a>. 
Pleasing Situation in Buckwheat. 
crop of 1905 is 
and the market 
chiefly on domestic 
encouraging inquiry 
October government 
the average con- 


a 


is 


buckwheat 
good 
demand 
with an 


The 
fairly 
healthy, 
account, 
for export. ‘The 
crop report placed 
dition of buckwheat 91.6, rather bet- 
ter than a year ago, and compared 
with a ten year average of only 82.4. 
While good growth 
American Agricu!turist correspondents 


one, 


this suggests a 


are not all willing to concede the 
heavy rate of yield. From threshing 
returns received, a moderate to good 


crop is in sight. Grown very largely 
in Pennsylvania and New York; 
there is also a fair output in Wiscon- 
and a few other western states, 
acreage changes very little from 
year to year, many farmers having 
a fixed rule on buckwheat, and put- 
ting in about so much every spring. 
In Pennsyivania the season was 
favorable for the growth of the straw, 


sin, 


The 


this remarkably fine, while the yield 
of buckwheat is also fairly good, 
around 29 bushels to the acre. In 
New York the crop has matured well, 
and secured in good shape, coming 


in dry and nice. In the west where it 
is very diticult to raise buckwheat in 
dry weather, there has been plenty 
of moisture; so the crop is a good one 
in both Wisconsin and Michigan. Mil- 
located in the west 
crop materially 


lers and dealers 
consider the western 
larger than last year. 

The market always interesting 
in that there is a rush for new buck- 
wheat early in the fall to supply do- 
mestic milling demands, the export 
trade appearing later. The season is 
opening in a generally normal man- 
ner. A prominent manufacturer at 
Janesville, Wis, says that as the first 
orders will be filled earlier than us- 
ual, a decided slump in the price af- 
ter these first orders are filled may 
be expected before sharp freezing 


is 


weather again stimulates the de- 
mand. But there is already some in- 
quiry on export account which serves 
as a steadying influence. The general 
range of prices for buckwheat on 
track at shipping points in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania is $1.15 to $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
small lots consigned to Chicago selling 
at about the same range. At some 
points in the east where freight rates 
are high, farmers are only getting 
$1.10 and even Much depends 
upon the distance and rate of freight 
to the big distributing and milling 
centers. 

In recent 


less. 


years 
has 


season 


the annual crop 
of buckwheat been readily ab- 
sorbed, one with another, 
keeping up with the supply. The un- 
dertone of the market is for average 
prices compared with the past years. 


The grain is generally good, well 
filled and attractive to buyers. One 


promingnt eastern dealer considers it 
jn the best condition for years. The 
demand for buckwheat flour is fairly 
good, as it always is in the autumn, 
but at rather low prices, 





Increasing the Yield of Meadows. 
J. Il, QUAIL, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 





In the United Kingdom very close 
attention has lately been given to the 
subject of increasing the yield of grass 
or hay on meadow land. Experiments 
with a view to increasing the yield, 
have been carried out at agricultural 
and by individual 
of the results are 
One of experiments 
has been carried out at the farm main- 
tained by the Lancashire county coun- 
cil, at Hutton, near Preston, England. 
The experiments have extended over 
a period of four years, and the results 


colleges 
and some 
tainable. 


farmers, 
now ob- 


series 


are probably the latest and some of 
the most reliable obtainable in the 
United Kingdom. They were conduct- 
ed under the direction of Mr John 
Payne, M A, B Sc, principal of agri- 
culture at the county council school, 
assisted by Mr Edward Porter, B C 
Sc; N D A, lecturer in agriculture. 
In their report these authorities 
first allude to the different methods 


of manuring meadow land, 
in the United Kingdom. A very com- 
mon method, they say, to apply 
farmyard manure year after year, An- 
other method, probably quite as com- 
mon, is to apply farmyard manure at 
intervals and artificial manures in the 
intervening years. A less common 
and less popular method is to apply 
artificial manures every year. The 
land experimented had a surface 
soil, consisting of a black loam of even 
character, about 10 inches deep, and 
resting on a clay subsoil. Analyses 
of the soil showed that nearly one- 
third of it was carbonate of lime. The 
manures used were common farmyard 
manure, nitrate of soda containing 95% 
of pure nitrate, sulphate of ammonia, 
containing 95% of pure sulphate, su- 
perphosphate, containing 35% of sol- 
uble phosphate, and kainit, contain- 
ing 12%.% of potash, equal to 22% of 
sulphate of potash. The prices of 
these manures in England were: 
farmyard, 97 cents per ton; nitrate of 
soda, $43.83 per ton; superphosphate, 
$16.44; sulphate of ammonia, $58.74, 
and kainit, $13.39. In the four years, 
the farmyard manure was applied in 
January, the superphosphate and the 


practiced 


is 


on 


kainit in March, and the nitrate of 
soda and the sulphate of ammonia 
at the end of April. The results 


showed that where plenty of farmyard 
manure was available, it might with 
advantage be used as a dressing for 
meadows, 

Without manure of any. kind, crops 
of hay varying from 38% cwts to 46% 
ewts per acre per year, giving a total 
of 174% cwts, per acre for the four 
years, were obtained. With the use 
of 10 tons of farmyard manure per 
acre, the yield in hay increased to 222 
tons per statute’ acre over the four 








years. Using 10 tons per acre in the 
first and third years and no manure 
in the second and fourth years, the 
yield for the four years was only 
209% ewts. With 10-tons of farmyard 
manure in the first and third years, 
and 1% ewts of nitrate of soda jy 
the second and fourth years, the 


Yield 
over the four years rose to 224% ts 
to the statute acre, 


With 10 tons of farmyard manure 
per year in the first and third y: 
and 114 cwts of nitrate of soda and ? 
cewts of superphosphate per year in 


the second and fourth years, the yield 
rose to 225% ewts. With 10 tons of 
farmyard manure per year in the first 


and third years and 114 ewts of ni 
trate, 2 cwts of superphosphate and 
8 ecwts of kainit, the yield rose 
2°7% ewts per acre. With the use in 
each of the four years of 1% ewt 
of nitrate, 2 ecwts of superphosph 
and 3 ewts of kainit, a yield of 22) 
cwts was obtained. This was the 
result per acre recorded. 

The experimenters say 4 dressins 


artificials that can be recOmmend 
under ordinary circumstances, for 
growth of a large and profitable 
of meadow grass is the following: 


trate of soda, 1 16 cwts, superpho 
phate, 2 ewts, and kainit, 2 ewts. 
This dressing may be applied 


rs or alternately 


itter being 


successive yea 


farmyard manure, the 1 


plied at, say from 10 to 15 tons 
acre. They recommend that on 1 
deficient in carbonate of lime ‘ 
of basic slag, containing 25% of p 
phates be substituted for the 2 


of superphosphate in the above d 





ing, the slag to be applied in winter 
—_> 

Fertilizing Value in Apple Pomace 

Fr. A. W., Maryland: Fresh ap 


pomace contains about one-half pou 


phosphoric acid, 1% pounds pota 
and four pounds nitrogen per to 
Estimating. this commercially at t 
usual market value,-a ton of ap 
pomace will be worth about SO ce 

Director H. J. Patterson of the Mat 
land experiment station says that 


apple pomace would probably be a 
tle more valuable than the fresh pro 
duct. The old material would ha 
some value in addition «.o the 
matter of the beyond the 
food which it furnishes, 


ore 


pl 


soil 





Rye for Silage—H. F. C., Penns) 
vania: If rye is allowed to come fu 
into head, and is thoroughly pack: 
it will probably keep very well. Owi 
to the fact that rye will not pack 
closely, and that there will be a 
siderable amount of air occluded, pré 
vents its saving as well as would 1! 
the case with corn. 

Erie Canal Tonnage—G. C. P., Ne 
York: In 1900 the Erie canal carried 
3,345,941 tons of product. In 1! it 
carried 3,420,613 tons of product. Th« 
tenth census of the United States shows 
that New York had 226,285 farms, with 
a total acreage of 21,961,562 acres, and 
these farms, with their fences, build 
ings, implements, machinery and liv: 
stock on them had a value of $1,156!) 
310,716, and produced an annual ton 
nage in crops of upward of 12,000,000 
tons. In other words, the tons of pro- 
duce raised in. New York on the farm: 
are three times greater than the tons 
of freight carried on the Erie canal. 


col 





The Horse Show at Madison Squars 
Garden in New York city will be held 
November 13-18, 1905. ‘The secretary 
is James M. Hyde, 16 East 23d st, N 
Y. This in answer to HS F.of Ohio 

I like the poultry department in 
American Agriculturist. It has given 
me $50 worth of help with my chick- 
ens this past year. I have = never 
bought a poultry book since subscrib- 
ing for American . Agriculturist. ! 
have patronized advertisers with the 
greatest satisfaction—[Mrs C. C 
Derby, Clinton County, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 

















” a 
Your 
Christmas 


Expenses 


You can be as generous as 
you like at Christmas, and 
all it will cost you will bea 
little systematic work be- 
tween now and then. 

Write to THe Lapres’ 
Home Journat and THe 
SaTuRDAY Eventne Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
all about it. 

After Christmas you can 
work some more; $500 a 
month is not too much to 
expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 


—— 
ne ee 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia 




















—— 











THE VALUE OF A NAME 


You can't always tell the value of 
a buffalo robe by looking at it. 
That's why yqu should buy 
the kind that bearsa good 
reputation, anda wel) 
known name, 
The genu- 
ine 


an estab- 
lished repu- 
tation. It looks 
well, but what is 
more important, it wears 
well, keeps out the cold, the 
wind and the rain better than any 
other robe made. Don't be per- 
suaded into buying any 
robe but one that 
bears this trade 
mark. sk <4, =: 
your dealer for it. 








Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for 
hard knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
value. For general 
all-round service 


FARQUHAR 


Write for Catalogue of 
Engines, Boilers, Saw 
Mille and Threshers. 

FRE 


ENGINES 
> SAW MILLS 


have no superior. 








NOVEMBER HORTICULTURE 


Winter Protection for Strawberry Beds. 


There is more than one advantage 
in mulching strawberries with either 
hay, straw or other litter. Besides 
protecting the plants from freezing 
and thawing it carries them through 
a dry season in good shape and also 
keeps the berries clean and free from 
sand, 

If clean cultivation has been prac- 
ticed during the summer after the 
fruiting season has been completed 
there will be but few weeds among 
the berry plants amd the mulch can 
be put upon them as soon as the 
ground is well frozen. Marsh hay is 
probably the best material to use, but 
since this cannot always be obtained, 
and wheat and oat straw are often 
cheaper, the latter are generally best 
for this purpose. Straw must not be 
applied deeper than 3 or 4 inches, or 
the ground will not dry out sufficiently 
in early spring and the plants will be 
damaged by the heavy covering. It is 
not a good practice to use manure con- 
taining 2 large amount of litter as a 
mulch. It is usually too heayy and 
injures the plants. If a fertilizer is 
needed it would better be plowed in 
between the rows in the fall before 
the much is applied. 

When the plants begin to grow in 
the spring remove the straw from over 
the crown of the plants and allow sun- 
light to enter. If frosts threaten, 
cover them again with the straw and 
they will be thoroughly protected. 
The mulch is usually allowed to re- 
main until the fruiting season is past, 
when it is burned off and after a thor- 
ough cultivation a new mulch applied 
in the fall. 








A Novel Way of Forcing Grapes. 


ADOLPH JAENICKE, LONG ISLAND. 





The gardener who cannot afford 
space in the greenhouse for hothouse 
grapes in beds, can grow them to 
good advantage in pots. This is eas- 
ily done. Early in January, strike 
one-eye cuttings of the different vari- 
eties, especially Black Hamburg and 
Muscat of Alexandria. The cuttings 
must have a bottom heat, ranging 
from 70 to 80 degrees and in two or 
three weeks they will be ready to put 
off. Put them at once in 3-inch pots 
in a soil consisting of heavy loam and 
sand. A sunny greenhouse is neces- 
sary. When the pots are filled with 
roots, shift the plants to pots two sizes 
larger, mixing in the soil some cow 
manure and horn shavings. The vines 
will soon begin to grow rankly. It is 
necessary to keep the foliage well 
sprayed. This enhances the vigor of 
the plants and the leaves which, in 
my opinion, are the main factors for 
producing good grapes. Keep on 
transplanting the vines until they are 
in 10-inch pots. I trail them to the 
rafters of the greenhouse, as shown in 
the illustration reproduced herewith. 
I have had best results with my green- 
house at a temperature of from 70 to 
80 degrees. 

New side shoots should be pinched 
back to five leaves. After the last 
shift in the pots, which should be made 
about the middle of July, the plants 
should be heavily fertilized. I get best 
results with blood, bone, superphos- 


phates, ete. When the wood begins to 


| ripen, I take them out of doors and 


harden them. I generally withhold 
water from the plants until the leaves 
are fallen. About November 1, I put 
them in a frost proof place or cellar 
and keep them there through Novem- 
ber and December. In January, I take 
them up and prune them in the same 


this manner I secure grapes every year 
in our private department with splen- 
Grape vines only ten to 
old bear at 


did success. 


17 months least six 














MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
bunches. Some of these bunches 
weigh from two to three pounds each. 
This is certainly a good showing from 
such young vines. 


=: 





Man and Beast Alike—Mr D. M. 
Stoner, Philo, Md, writes under date 
September 15, to Dr G. A. Tuttle, 
your Elixir sent me about three weeks 
ago, came all right. It affords me 
much pleasure to inform you that 
after using the Family Elixir on my- 
self two weeks I am much improved, 
in so short a time. My first injury 
was to the spinal nerve across the 
right kidney, in August, 1855. Then in 
August, 1890, I met with another ac- 
cident, having my arm, finger and ribs 
broken, and being otherwise injured. 
I feel rejoiced in making such an im- 
provement in so short a time, after 
spending hundreds of dollars for med- 
ical aid, besides being informed that 
my case was incurable. I am using 
the Family Elixir, both internally and 
externally, according to your direc- 
tions. In short, I am beginning to 
feel natural, like I did in my boyhood 
days. I have also used your Elixir, 
according to directions, on my animal 
for fistula, about which I have writ- 
ten you. The fistula is about gone. [I 
shall write you again in the course of 
two weeks. 








~ Tf your hens are 
not laying it’s your 
fault. atts 
Poultry Food. 
a guaranteed egg pro- 








A Mill That Sells Itself—Confidence | ducer. 


in their machines and confidence in | 





Mr. Edison says: 


“T want to see a phonograph 
in every American home.” 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts 
—every reliable responsible person can get on 


FREE TRIAL 


a Genuine Edison phonograph direct 
from us to your home —no de t; 
no guarantee, no formality of any kind. 
Try tt in your home, play the beautiful Edison 
records.andif then you don't care to keep the in- 
strument,send u back at our expense. That'sall. 
BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you will be glad 
RESPON. 


to keep the outfit, jally as ANY 
SIBLE person can abe ont it on easy payments: 


2.00 A MONTH 


for five months 
WOW PAYS FOR A GENUINE EDISON. 
(Larger installments according to price of outfit) 
A nickel to a dime saved a day buys agen- 
uine Edison—and at lowest cash price. 


DON'T DELAY. If you are a responsible 
party and want this great Edison offer, write 
at once for free illustrated catalog of Edison 
Gem. Edison Standard, Edison Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free cat- 
alog of Edison gold moulded records. Address 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr. 
149 Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 327 B CHICAGO, ILL, 


FREE joctat ‘wit pring 






jaf you each month free supple- 
tng eg ment of latest Edison goid 
rs moulded records. 


We accept 
change fr mew phonogra: 





old machines in om 
phe, 








Use Pratts 
It is 


In use over 


their customers is the secret of the | 30 years. 


success of the A. W. Straub Co, manu- 
facturers of the old, well-known 
Quaker City grinding mills. They 
send one of their grinding mills free 
and prepay the freight. If, after a 
fair trial, it proves unsatisfactory, 
they take it back. In other words the 
machine sells itself. Quaker City mills 
are made in eight sizes, all of which 
grind ear cern and small grain at the 
same time, to any desired degree of 
fineness, mixing them in the same op- 
eration. For making corn meal there 
is no other mill that can equalit. Ball 
bearings make it the easiest running 
mill to be had. Catalog may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturers, 
A. W. Straub Co, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, and 47 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 





Experiments With Cranberries have 
been conducted the past season on 
some of the New Jersey cranberry 
bogs by the United States department 
of agriculture. C. L. Shear has had 
special charge of this work. The ex- 
periments this year have been much 








THE PROMISE 
OF LIFE 


A preachment by Herbert Myrick to 
the New York Churchman’s Associa- 
tion—An attempt to show that God, 
nature and man, and all things ani- 
mate and inanimate, are part of one 
universal whole, which promotes hap- 
piness, contention, and satisfaction to 
each individual “provided only we 
know how to live.” In simple language 
is pointed out the union of science and 
religion in a manner that carries in- 
spiration tothe weak, the struggling or 
theatrong. Handsomely printed, bound 
in cloth and gold,5x 7inches. Price 
50 cents postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











more satisfactory than heretofore. By 








way that hothouse grape vines are 
handled and put them in the green- 
house. I then treat them in the same 
manner as hothouse grapes grown in 
the usual way. Usually by the end of 
May they are ready for the table. In 





the proper use of bordeaux, the loss “WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


from cranberry rot, scald and blast 

has been reduced to about 10% where be pan Oe oe: ae: on eae 
the loss is usually complete. Details evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
about this work will be published later. | Sach Feet ietes bz caving v. im the old, re 


BEST, CHEAPEST. 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Sox 13. Cobleskill, # ¥, 


ieee 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





sew your adv. ia 
‘then the rest will almost write itself 


. 
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Improving the Soil on the Farm. 
{From Page 423.] 

worn or depleted soil may be improved 
and made productive by first plowing, 
then harrowing several times until it 
is in a mellow, fine condition mechan- 
ically. Buckwheat may be plowed in 
to add vegetable matter which has 
been exhausted. Again plowing and 
sowing to rye, two bushels to the acre, 
will make another slight advancement 
in improvement. The following spring 
plow in the rye, and upon this sow 
cowpeas, two and a half bushels to the 
acre, to be followed by clover, when 
corn and other crops may be grown 
with success and profit. 

During the past summer, in order 
to ascertain if any benefit could be ob- 
tained from the application of nitro- 
gen on Jand upon which clover had 
been plowed in for 12 years, and kept 
under tillage, six to 16 pounds nitrate 
of soda were applied to peach trees in 
two applications. Checks were left in 
three trees at the end of each row 
where no nitrate was applied. No ef- 
fect whatever could be discovered upon 
the foliage, fruit or growth of. wood. 
The soil has borne heavy crops of ap- 
ples, peaches and currents for several 
years, and under the tiiage and clover 
treatment it has steadily improved 
without any fertilizers being used. 

Fertilizers are valuable, but it is im- 
portant to know what is required by 
the soil before investing in them. 
There is no known limit to which the 
soil may be improved by tillage and 
humus supplied through leguminous 
plants, and this makes it possible for 


many interested in land to acquire it | 


and to live from it with only a lim- 
ited amount of capital. There is no 
field that gives better promise to young 
men in the future than that of ac- 
quiring land, bringing to it careful 
study and scientific knowledge com- 
bined with the practice of the best 
modern methods, 


a> 


Profitable Apples for Mild Climates. - 


If. PFEIFFER, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J. 








From the fact that commercial ap- 
ple growing is rare in south Jersey, 
it is often thought that the apple is 
not a desirable fruit to grow here. 
While the number of varieties that 
can be profitably grown is perhaps 
more limited than in the middle west, 
yet we have enough to insure success, 
No one need be without good apples 
at any time from July to March, and 
that without cold storage. Yellow 
Transparent, which ripens here about 
July 4 to 15, is a sub-acid apple of 
excellent cooking quality. Its large 
size, fine yellow color and good shape, 
when well grown, make it a ready sell- 
er in any market, To. overcome dan- 
ger of sunscald, the trees should be 
headed very low, as the tree is a very 
upright grower. This can be done 
without interfering with cultivation to 
any great extent. 

The Starr apple is next in order of 
ripening. It is of New Jerscy origin 
and well adapted to this climate. Like 
the Fallawater, it is a strong, robust 
grower, and should be given more 
room in planting than the more up- 
right growers. The Starr should not 
be planted closer than 30 feet and 
85 or 40 feet is better. The ground 
ean be used for hoed crops until the 
trees come into bearing, after which 
they should be given the field. They 
will pay for it if properly cared for. 
The Summer Pippin, Fallawater and 
Smith's Cider, next in order of ripen- 
ing, are strong growing varieties. They 
are good late summer and fall apples, 
of large size and prolificacy. They 
make excellent cider or vinegar, and 
are of good cocking quality, an impor- 
tant feature in market apples. 

For late fall, the Goiden Russet 


and Pomme Gris are excellent varie-~ 


ties. For a late winter keeper, I know 





FARMING IN THE MIDDLE EAST 












The Conventence of having Montgomery Ward & Cy.’s 
stated. This massive Buyer’s Guide and Illustrated Book of 


Montgomery Ward €&» Co.’s 
Customer’s Dividend Certificates 


are now being issued with every purchase. These certificates are the wonder of the mercantile world, and 
call for valuable articles of all kinds; a stupendous profit-sharing plan. 


Full particulars, with photographic reproduction of a genuine Dividend Certificate and 
16-pps. of valuable articles that can be obtained absolutely free of cost, are bound in 
our famous 1200-page Catalogue, a book we want every intelligent purchaser to have. 
This Catalogué is sent free to any address as explained below, and in addition to our 
liberal Customer’s Dividend Certificate plan, contains a page of 


Below Cost Trial Order Coupons 


which enable you to secure at less than cost prices many staple articles that you have to use every day. 
Our new Catalogue, No. 74 is now off the press and ready for distribution. 
with your‘name and address, and send for this catalogue at once. 

Our Dividend Certificate plan will interest you, the Below Cost Trial Order Coupons mean dollars to 
you, the entire book should be in every home. 


This Catalogue is the most Convenient, the most Economical and the most Reliable way 
of buying anything and everything that you ever saw or human ingenuity ever devised. No 
store in the world ever offered for sale such a vast collection of goods of all kinds for every person and every 
purpose, nor goods of so high quality at anywhere near so low prices. 


We Lead the World 








not do without. 


logue, No. 74. 


penny’s cost. Get it now. 





any = ever heard of. Thatis the 
here is but one Montgomery Ward & 


Montgomery Ward €&» Co. 


are offering all new customers, an unheard of 
opportunity to secure goods on Trial Orders 
at prices absolutely Below Cost 
offered in the Below Cost Trial Orders are 
such as every person uses every day and can- 


Full Particulars in that wonderful new cata- 
Sent free and postpaid — nota 





Turn its leaves. Look 


The goods 


No goin 


new—not sho 


making 


of that great book. Get the tHeok. Compareits printed prices with the prices 
that you have heretofore had to pay ia your town stores. Y 
pleasure that here is your opportunity and now is your chance to obtain goods 
of the same or better qualities at 
reat economy in patronizing thelontzgome 
r Co. Catalogue: 
Don’t miss this opportunity to secure your copy fr 

The Large New Montgomery Ward & Uo. 


Ward & 
We alone pubiish it. 





Just write and ask for it. 
Sent by return mail, all paid. 





have to do is to write us for it. 
letter, whichever is easiest. 


alogue.’’ 
now. 








and below-cost offers. 








Montgomery Ward é> Co.’s 


Customer’s Dividend Certificate 
exchangeable for many articles; issued free for 
every dollar's worth of goods you buy. 

Full particulars in their great No. 74 Cata- 
logue, which they want to send you free. 


All others are welcome to a copy, and one wiil 
Fill out the accom- 
panying coupon, or send a postal card, or write a 
Just say, ‘‘Send me 
free and prepaid one copy of your new No. 74 Cat- 
It is worth your while to do this right 
If you value convenience and economy in 
shopping, and wish to deal with a great house of 
established and proven reliability, where you can buy 
anything and everything at lower prices than others 
can possibly sell goods for, get the new, large No. 74 
Montgomery Ward & Co, Catalogue at once, free, 
and profit by its bargains and its liberal profit-sharing 


Montgomery Ward &>» Co.,™= 


such As every one uses. 











a dollar’s worth of goods. 


absolutely free. 
inaugurated by any concern. 


Catalogue, free. 


less to ask it. 


reat Catalogue on hand and orderin 
aily Bargains when in the home is r 
hour in the day with all the benefits of 

A Great City Store Brought to Your Door 

It is wonderful in illustrating and pricing the very things you want, can- 
not do without, use every day and must have, and quoted here at lower prices 
than any retail or wholesale dealer in the world can give you. 

So convenient and handy is this great catalogue that millions of people 
all over the world use it day by day and month by month for all their shopping. 
at the pictures. 
foods, medicines and clothes of every day’s necessity. the tools of eve 
the vehicles, implements, books, furniture and house furnishings t 
require, the sporting goods, toys, jewelry, watches, harness and horse goods 

he trunks, sewing machines, musical instraments, builders’ hardware an 
the thousands of necessities and luxuries here priced within your rea 
to tow 1 to buy; no wearisome waste of time—and money. 
over the Catalogue; write us a letter. 
worn—the newest style, city goods. 
Montgomery ard & Co.'s plan of shopping. 
he Sconomy of using 
your purchases from, is shown you in piain figures on every page 


£ all your goods from it cannot be too strongly 
& 


Co. Catalogue. 
6 alone can supply it. 


ee. 
atalogue No. 74, for 1905-6, contains nearly 1200 large pages, thousands of accurate illustrations and 
descriptions of over one hundred and twenty-six thousand (126,000) articles, 


With each and every Catal 
unprecedented and unapproache 
tunity, for it enables you, whether you have ever been a customer of ours be- 
fore or not, to secure things you use and eat every day at prices you will know 
when you see them are really below the cost of the goods. 

Everv Catalogue, also, will contain full details of our Customer's Divi- 
dend Certificates, which Certificates we now present to you every time you buy 
We give you a liberal choice of valuable articles to 
choose from, and_redeem your certificates with such goods as you select, 
This is the greatest Profit Sharing Co-operative Plan ever 


ogue will § to you our Below Cost Trial Offer, 


Our plans for your profit will surprise you. All told about in the No. 7% 
We ask you to accept a copy of this large Catalogue Free, providing you 


are not a resident of a large city, or of Coo 
uated. We positively will not send our Catalogue to large cities, so it is use- 


be sent free and prepaid to you if you want it. 





Catalogue for 1905-6, 


Name 


Cut here, fill in carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
Send me FREE and prepaid one copy of your New No. 74 


I saw your Ad. in Nov. American Acriculturist.. F. D. Wo. 





Cut out the coupon below, fill in 
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at all 


Note the low prices. 







Look 
The goods are sent you at once, fresh 
That’s the Convenience of 







Montgomery Ward & Co,’s Catalogue for 






You will note with 






rices lower by 20 per cent to 50 per cent than 
It is just off the press. Don’t miss it. 







in its liberality. This offer is your oppor- 
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of nothing better than Winesap, and 
the much slandered and more praised 
Ben Davis. The former has a droop- 
ing habit, and can be planted with 
advantage 28 to 30 feet apart. It 
should be given good tillage and plenty 
of fertility while young, as it is apt 
to become stunted much quicker than 
other varieties if neglected. It is slow- 
er coming into bearing than the Yel- 
low Transparent, but when once it 
attains sufficient size of top, it will 
outyield anything in the line of apples 
that ever came to my notice. The 


fruit is a very dark, glossy red, of 


medium size and very uniform in 
shape. I have seen 90% of perfect fruit 
on Winesap trees in mixed orchards 
where no spraying was done, and 
where the fruit of nearly all other va- 
rieties was worthless, owing to the 
ravages of inseets. 

The branches when loaded with 
fruit will-hang almost perpendicular, 
and will swing with the wind, thus 
enabling the fruit to hang on well 
during storms. On September 16, 1904, 
we had the severest storm that the 
oldest inhabitants could remember. It 
shook down 95% of our pears and 





Lame horse? Stiff 
leg? Rheumatism? A 
bad sprain? Quickly— 
Pratts Veterinary 
Liniment, a marvelous 
pain destroyer, a 





wonder worker. 







































apples, but our 
dropped an 


our 
scarcely 


fully 75% of 
Winesap trees 
apple, although they were loaded to 
the breaking point. Severe pruning 
and judicious thinning must be exer- 
cised with this variety, otherwise it 
will overbear and the fruit will be 
small. We have kept this apple sound 
and good until June in an ordinary 
cellar. 

Ben Davis is a better grower than 
Winesap and of a brighter color. Its 
habit of bearing fruit on the smaller 
twigs also makes it nearly storm-proof. 
prolific bearer and its fruit 
in any market. It is one 
of our best keepers. All of the above 
varieties, except possibly the Yellow 
Transparent, are excellent shippers. We 


It is a 
sells readily 


sell our apples at Atlantic City and 
realize the best prices. All culls are 
made into cider or vinegar and the 
pomace goes to the hogpen. Any 
irplus is taken to the sun platform 
nd dried to be cooked with other 
food, such as turnips, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, ete, for pigs and chickens dur- 


ing winter. Nothing is allowed to go 
to waste and those that will not bring 
ready cash in the market make pork 


or eggs and sell as such. 





Some Troublesome Weeds. 
DR L. Il. DEWEY, U. S. DEPT OF AGRI. 





It is not probable that any two lists 


of what may be called the six most 
roublesome weeds will agree, as there 
re only one or two weeds which*are 

roublesome in all parts of the coun- 
and some are troublesome to cer- 

in crops or industries while others 

re more injurious to other crops. 
[he following list therefore may be 
regarded as merely a list of plants 
which may be among the most trou- 
blesome weeds in the country. This 


answer to A. T. Krichbaum and 
others, 
Canada thistle, 
jurious from New 


Carduus arvensis, is 
England to Mary- 
nd, and westward to Minnesota, alsuv 
Washington and Oregon. This 
lant is mentioned because it is of no 
onomiec value aside from the smail 
eturns occasionally obtained from the 
le of its roots for medicinal pur- 
ses, It propagates rapidly, is very 
iicult to destroy, and is injurious to 
early all crops, 
Yellow dog fennel or bitter weed, 
Helenium tenuifolium, is one of the 
most troublesome weeds in the region 


om South Carolina and Georgia to 
‘exas. This plant is an annual, eas- 
y destroyed, providing proper meth- 
is are taken, but it propagates rap- 
cly and is justly regarded as one of 


sources of difficulty in 
he successful introduction of the 
dairy industry in the Southern States. 
rhe plant is found almost everywhere 
in pastures and along roadsides, and 
when eaten by cattle it ruins all dairy 
vroducts, 

Wild garlic, Allium vineale, is with- 
‘ut question the most troublesome 
weed from.southeastern New York to 
Virginia, and westward through Ten- 
and in many localities in Ken- 
southern Ohio, Indiana and 

This plant is propagated by 
aerial bulbs and underground 
bulblets, and its eradication when 
established is generally regarded 
as impassible. It is very injurious to 
dairy products, Its bulblets are pro- 
duced at about the time that wheat is 


the principal 


hessee 
tucky, 
Illinois, 


seeds, 


once 


harvested. They cannot be readily 
separated from the wheat. The loss 
due to its injury to wheat alone 
imounts to at least a million dollars 
a year 

Many farmers in the north would 


doubtless include quack grass as one 
of their worst enemies, while those in 
‘the south would put Johnson grass or 
Bermuda grass in this list. I omit 
these three grasses (which are cer- 
tainly very injurious in cultivated 
fields) because they are valuable for 
forage or hay when properly used. 


FIELD AND 
Fall Spraying a Necessity. 


A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





The year’s results in spraying in 
Delaware have been somewhat varied. 
Weather conditions 
were very unfavor- 
able. Wet weather 
and excessive hu- 
midity was espe- 
cially favorable to 
many forms of fun- 
gus. These condi- 
tions made spray 
materials less effec- 
tive. Good results 
have been attained 
only where the 
spraying has been 
systematically and 
thoroughly done. 

The San Jose scale is distributed over 
a much larger area than ever before. 
Careful observation shows that even 
in the best sprayed orchards there is 
still considerable scale. I attribute 
this condition largely to the more gen- 
eral dessemination of the scale. Or- 
chards that were almost entirely 
cleaned of the scale by the early spring 
sprayings have been reinfested during 
the summer by birds, particularly the 
English sparrow. It will not do to say 
that the preventives used and which 
have proven effective heretofore, were 
of no avail whatever. To admit that 
would be to admit defeat in our war- 
fare. The condition is not discouraging 
to the orchardist who will examine the 
situation and learn the lesson that it is 
impossible by spring spraying to con- 
trol the scale in an orchard in a ter- 
ritory within which it is generally dis- 
tributed. It will be necessary to spray 
in the fall also, and it is just possible 
that the fall spraying shall prove by 
experience to-be the proper time for 
this work anyway. 

IMPORTANCE OF TIMELY WORK. 

The scale is less resistant in the fall 
than in spring. There will be found 
many young crawling larvae and many 
which have recently set; the incrusta- 
tion will be found to be soft, “easily 
penetrated by the caustic or oil solu- 
tions used for their extermination. If, 
however, the fall spraying is not en- 
tirely effective, another opportunity is 
afforded before the breeding season 
from the scale begins by spraying in 
the spring. 

There have been many developments 
in both methods of spraying and ma- 
terials. The lime, sulphur and salt 
wash, both boiled and unboiled, has 
proven more generally effective than 
any other. I have seen excellent re- 
sults with crude petroleum and some 
very disastrous ones. Kill-o-scale and 
sealecide have been quite effective, 
while the new K-L-wash has shown 
very poor results. This I believe to be 
due more to the low grade process 
lime used than to any other cause. 
This lime contains much foreign mat- 
ter which is not accounted for when 
making the material. The same crit- 
icism applies to bordeaux made from 
such limes. Results in a number of 
states and my own experience justify 
this conclusion. 

Fall spraying for scale is going to 
be pretty generally practiced in dis- 
tricts badly infested, and owing to the 
danger of bud injuring from the use 
of the lime, sulphur and salt wash 
and petroleum oils crude. When used 
in the fall the commercial combina- 
tions will be used mostly in my neigh- 
Orchardists are now prepar- 
ing for their work. Spraying will begin 
early. in November and it is to be 
hoped the fall work will prove satis- 
factory and effective. Sven amid all 
these adverse conditions, I have rec- 
ords here showing that 99% of per- 
fect fruits were gathered from trees 
properly sprayed. This simply means 
that spraying is effective and that the 
future fruit supply is in the hands of 
the fittest. 
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The Winter Problem with Bees. 
GRANT STANLEY, LYCOMING COUNTY, P# 





The winter of 1903-4 was the col 
est experienced by bee keepers in thf: 
north for many years. It is said thi 
in Canada alone out of a total of 1! 
000 colonies, only 77,000 survived t 
winter. Such disasters as these ce 
tainly cause a great hindrance to t 
bee industry and yet I believe it was 
blessing in disguise. In many it 
stances the writer found that ba 
keepers not only permitted their be¢ 
to go into winter light in stores om | 
much of the food was of very inferi« 





quality. 
Bees can stand considerable expoq 
ure, but will not stand abuse, neithd 


can they live without food. Nearly a 
winter losses of bees can be traced { 
starvation, due to the carelessness ¢ 
bee keepers permitting their bees 
go into winter on an_ insufficient 
amount of stores. Many bee keepe1}: 
in their greed for gain allow the sw’ 
pers to remain on the hives as long a! 
there is a possible chance for finish 
ing sections, even until frost has cu 
off the entire supply of nectar. 
Honey is fuel to bees and necessarily 
the colder the weather the more wil! 
be consumed to keep up the heat of 
the hive or cluster, It is very neces- 
sary that each colony have plenty of 
well sealed stores at the approach of 
winter, not less than 30 pounds. Al- 
lowing a colony to go into winter ona 
scant supply of expecting to 
feed on warm days during winter is 
not a wise plan. The past winter was 
even more severe in many places than 
the previous winter: yet little loss re- 
sulted because bee keepers took better 





stores 


care of the little fellows. 
If the supers are all taken off the 
hives not later than September 1, so 


the bees will be compelled to place all 
honey in the brood nest, they will have 
ample time to secure plenty to winter 
on before the first frost and be able 
not only to seal it well, but place It 
where it will be most convenient be- 
fore the arrival of cold weather. With 
a good supply of well sealed stores, a 
young queen of the current year’s 
rearing, and good porous packing on 
all sides and over the brood nest, I 
would not give a cent to have them 
insured. 


es 
Tioney Is Not, as it is generally un- 


derstood, gathered by the bees, but it 
rather a product of the bee, Bees 
gather nectar from the flower This 


is not honey, but a thin watery fluid. 
It is taken into the stomach pouch of 
the bee and converted into an entirely 
different article containing about 25% 
solidS tind then deposited in the comb 
cells. The bees then evaporate it un- 
der high temperature until it contains 
about 75% soiids. When sealed over 
it is ready for the market.—[William 
A. Selser, Montgomery County, Pa, 


Hedge for Front Lawns—C D L 


Pennsylvania. One of the most beau- 
tiful plants for a hedge is California 
privet. It is not expensive and the 


plants ought not to cost more than $3 
per 100 ft, possibly less. These plants 
can be gotten from any nurseryman 
advertising in these columns. 





Prize Winning Sheep—I shall be glad 
if you would correct the statement, 
that Arkell got first and championship 
on ewe. We got the first and cham- 
pionship on the Oxford Down ewe at 
the New York state fair.—[Glendale 
Stock Farm, Warren County, N Y. 





The harvest number of American 
Agriculturist is worth half a year’s 
subscription to the “old reliable.’’—[H. 
J Smith, Franklin County, N Y. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order. 

What To Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hola 
water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to get 
up many times during,the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized, It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine you should have the best. 





Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. 
You may have a sample bottle of 


Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, and a book that tells all about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y¥. When writing be sure to men- 
tion that you read this generous offer 
in the American Agriculturist. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


Sawing Outfit $10.75 


* We are selling this first-class Tilting Table Saw Frame 
for only $10.76. Thousands of them now in 
use. Perfect construction, made right 
or left-handed. We absolutely guar- 
lantee this Sawing Outfit satisfactory 
in every detail. We have 8 other kinds 
of sawing machines, including Drag 
Sawing Outfit, and we have saws, belt- 
ing, etc, In fact, we are head- 












quarters for Sawing Machines; 
have a larger line than any other 
firm and our prices are the lowest. We save you money on 
everything you buy, and we give you the same guarantee on 
everything we sell. Send for our new big catalogue No, 87, 
pricing and describing, with illustrations, everything needed 
on the farm and in the home, including our new complete stock 
of high-grade furniture at factory prices. This big, up-to-date 
catalogue is Free, and it's full of choice bargains, 


Cash Snply and Mfg. Co., 497 Lawrence Sa. Kalamazoo, Mich, 


THIS COOKER 


makes feed go twice as far, 
—— all kinds of feed, serves a 
dozen other farm purposes. The 


Farmers’ Favorite 


fs made to last ; heaviest strong- 
est low-priced =e made. 


and ap- 
pie butter making, chert 
ete. Write for circular and con today. 


aot tents 14 Main St, Cortiand, N.Y. 


FARMERS 






















Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish | hee to fit any axle, to 
earry any lon t taggered 
en y Sralegue — 
EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, it 


BY 
HARNESS MAIL 


Direct from the fac 
Selected stock, oak-tan 
custom - made. 











Leke &t., 
Owego, Tioga Ce., » 


_ Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; = sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Ca free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Hew York 


N.Y. 





Monarch 










FREICHT PAID. 
TR EES $5 Per 100, Pr A Geneva.) N.Y 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK - QUICK 


6&6 Cows and a U. S. made $45.00 month 
7 Cows but no U. S. made $11.00 month 


The U. S. makes the difference $34.00 month 


STAUNTON, ILL., SEPT. 25, 1905, 

I hereby certify that on April 20th, 1903, I bought of your agent 
one of your No. 7 U. S. Cream Separators, and after using it for more 
than two years, I am more than satisfied. In 1902 I sold the milk of 
my seven cows tothe creamery and realized from said cows an average 
of $11.00 per month. From the herd in the spring of 1903 I sold two 
of the seven cows and milked the other five, and my 
income from the five cows was $45.00 per month, a 
difference of $34.00 in favor of the U. S. Separator. 
If necessary I will make affidavit as tothis statement. 

E. D. Bruce, 

Now, how quick did Mr. Bruce get his money back? 


Well, the ex¢ra profits alone paid for his U. S. in just about 
1o weeks. Many thousands of satisfied users prove the 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR, 


{Which Holds World’s Record for Close Skimming 
is the most profitable separator a farmer can buy. It 
does the best work the longest time with least trouble 
and smallest expense, and it 
PAYS FOR ITSELF <- QUICK 
Send for free catalogue No. 550 F that tells plainly the reasons why. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE (CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ting Warehouses throughout the United Statesand Canada 421 























MICHIGAN LANDS 


Are famous as producing the finest 


Fruit, Wheat and Potatoes 
Found in the World’s Markets. 


There are thousands of ‘acres awaiting the plow of the settler at 


Prices Ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


For maps and particulars, address 


MICHIGAN COLONIZATION BUREAU, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, 


« FURS: HIDES 


Odtain 10 to 50% more spot cash for RAW FURS, CATTLE and HORSE HIDES by 
Shipping to usthan selling at home, Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


goon Hunters’ and Trappers’ Cuide ?°2 


BOOK Thing 
ever written. Illustrating all FUR ANIMALS. 300 pages, cloth bound. All about trapping, kinds of 
Traps, Decoys, Trappers’ Secrets. Price $1.50. To Hide ani Fur Shippers ®1. Hides tanned into 


beautiful robes, also other tanning. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.125, Hinneapolis, Minnesota, 


























American Saw Mills 
LEAD THE WORLD. 


Factory at doors of iron, coal and steel production. Lowest freight 
rates; prices right, too. Five sizes portable saw mills; shingle ma- 
chines; lath mills; cord wood, cut-off and rip saws; steam and gaso- 
Sy line engines; feed mills. Free catalogue. Ask for it. Address 


ss American Saw Mill Machinery_Co., 120 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
New York City Office, 605 Engineering Building. 
Distributing Points: San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Atlanta. Richmond. 


~ Get Your Apple and Plum Trees Free, 


Apple, Prune. and Plum trees free with all new customers orders. 
A rare opportunity. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


MARTIN WAHL, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL SQUARE 
POCKET BOOK 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
ing the Best and Simplest Methods of 
Using the Carpenter’s Steel Square. 
By Dwicut L. SToppARD. Illustrated. 3x'4x5 
inches, 109 es, Cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents. 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 


























TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100—-$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees, 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 








' factories. 











AGRICULTURE. 
Cabbage from a Western Viewpoint. 


According to western dealers the 
cabbage situation this year appears 
more favorable to the grower than it 
did in the fall of 1904. A year ago 
buyers were contracting in Wisconsin 
and other foremost winter cab- 
bage producing districts at $3 to $3.50 
per ton f o b, and in some instances 
even less. This season, particularly for 
the past few weeks, Wisconsin farm- 
ers have been receiving $10 for domes- 
tic and $11 to $12.50 for Holland seed. 
An editorial representative of this 
journal a short time ago had a talk 
with C. S. and C. M. Van Duerson and 
other Chicago dealers regarding the 
cabbage outlook. Their reports indi- 
cated a liberal acreage harvested in 
Wisconsin this year, but a smaller crop 
than last season. They claim the ton- 
nage of Holland cabbage will not ex- 
ceed 75% of last year, and domestic 
will not run much over 60%. 

In territory immediately tributary 
to Chicago, which figures conspicuous- 
ly in supplying that market with cab- 
bage, the tonnage of domestic is esti- 
mated to be not to exceed two-thirds 
as much as last season. It is now ap- 
parent that*the early cabbage is large- 
ly out of the way, having gone into 
immediate consumption and to kraut 
It is alleged the kraut out- 
put in Chicago territory this season 
will run mech lighter than in 1904; 
some say the shrinkage will amount to 
50%, others claim not so much. The 
factories started the season in August, 
giving $15 per ton, but such prices 
proved too high to be sustained, and 
the market for kraut stock dropped to 
$7.50, but again hardened and closed 
at $10. It is the opinion of western 
dealers that the kraut output in Ohio 
is relatively larger this year than that 
of the west. 

In regard to keeping qualities of 
cabbage going into storage, dealers at 
present have no definite assurance. 
Much will depend upon weather con- 
ditions after winter has set in. Gen- 
erally the western Holland and Danish 
seed cabbage crop this year shows 
smaller heads than last season, but so 
far no serious complaints are had of 
the quality of cabbage. Dealers say 
the market must rule on a firmer basis 
the coming winter than it. did in 1904- 





>; that is, if storage interests come out 


whole. Holland cabbage which is now 
going in at $12 to $12.50 per ton must 
bring close to $18 to $20 in midwinter 
in order to offset loss by shrinkage, 


etc, and give fair returns. 
———_ >_>. 
Apples Moving Abroad Fairly. 

The export of apples from. the 
United States and Canada has made 
a good showing, everything considered, 
throughout October. As pointed out 
in these columns from time to time, 


the high prices interfere to some ex- 


tent with trade on the other side of 
| the ocean, yet there is a reasonably 
good demand in England and on the 
Continent for sound fruit. English 
dealers seem to consider the crop on 
this side fairly ample as far as ex- 


port possibilities are concerned. 

In some of the foreign markets, the 
opinion of the importers is that prices 
have been forced too high, while both 
Great Britain and the Continent will 
take large quantities, only at fair 
prices, hinting that the yield in Amer- 
ica has been under-estimated. 

In a recent letter to American Agri- 
culturist, J. B. Thomas, a. prominent 
apple dealer at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, expresses the opinion that “ow- 
ing to the shortage of the apple crop, 
prices will be above the usual average, 
but this only applying to quantities 
earefully prepared for export and 
landed in sound shape.” To sum up 
the whole apple situation, he writes, 
“tT do not believe there is any possi- 
bility of glut, although the apple crop 





on your side of the Atlantic may huye 
been underestimated, and the total 
yield under the average. Therefore, 
with bare markets here, we may safely 
reckon upon prices ranging from 14 
to 18 shillings a barrel, and probably 
to 25 shillings for Kings and other 
choice colored varieties.” 

During the early part of the current 
Season exports of apples from the 
United States and Canada fell behind 
corresponding weeks of last year. A 
heavier trade was ushered in during 
October and for the past three or four 
weeks foreign shipments have about 
held their own with last year, averag- 
ing somewhat above 100,000 boxes and 
barrels per week. 


Hide Prices on the Boom. 








For weeks past hide prices have 
soared steadily upward, and are now 
ranging 2 to 2%ecents per pound above 
those current in .midsummer. Th: 
trade is wondering whether the top 
summit has been reached, or whether 
additional sensational features will he 
recorded. Country buff hides are sel! 
ing about 60% higher than two years 
ago. It is interesting to compare the 
unusudl range of prices of to-day with 
quotations back in the early 
From 1892 to 1895 quotations for cow 
hides ranged »% cents 
round; the same hides 
now bringing 13 to 1513 cents. 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 

Imports, hide Valu 
Yea. Ibs a 
1904-5 113,166,700 14,950,000 
1903- 85,370,200 10,989,000 
1902-3 131.640,300 16,159,900 
1901-2 148,627,900 17,474,000 
1900-1 129,174.600 14,647,400 
1899-0 163,865,200 19,408,200 
1898-9 151,174,000 16, 739.200 
1897-8 126,243,600 13,624,900 


{W's 
a 
»% to per 


grades of 


HIDES AND LEATHER. 
tion Exports, leather 
llars and mfgr’s 
37,936,700 
33,980,600 
51,617,400 
29, 798,200 
27,923,700 
27,293.000 
23,466,000 
21,113,600 
The market is in a very healthy con- 
dition owing to the keen demand from 
leather manufacturers Exports of 
leather and leather manufactures 
from the United States have increased 


. 


in value 80% during the past eight 
years. We are not enlarging our de- 
mands upon foreign countries for 
hides, hence it is evident that the 
steady hardening in domestic prices 


has been justified. as the cattle kill of 


the United States has apparently 
enlarged in proportion to the increased 
demand for leather and leather goods. 
The New York hide market mai 
tains a very strong position, fully 
keeping with the situation westward 
Country slaughter steers weighing (0 


pounds and over are quotable at 12! 
to 13% cents per pound, cows th¢ 
same, bulls 10 to 10% cents, ealfskins 
18 to 20 cents, horsehides $2.50 to $5.75 
each. 








CHICAGO HIDE PRICES. 
1905 1994 
Heavy steers Cows Heavy steer Cows 
Jan 1..... 10s@11 hc 9h 10} alle gue 
April 1.. ll @ llc 94 LO 10 
1103 9 @ Ie 
June 1.... Use lik 10 @lle ll @llic R@ Wi 
Sept 1.... 13 @i3h 124@ 1 10g 105 34@ i0ic 
Dec 1....*133@€1H ¢ = *13 @133 1l@12 ¢ 94a 10\c 
*Late Oclober range, 
—s ihtieeiaitinis 
Turkeys Being Bought—Interest is 
now centering in probabilities: for the 
Thanksgiving turkey movement. In 
the western and middle states con- 
siderable contracting is now being 
done. West and south of the Missis- 
sippi river shippers are frequently 


paying 10 to 12 cents per pound live 
weight and in parts of Illinois and 
Michigan 12 to 15 cents is being given 
In Ohio farmers are asking 14 to 15 
cents, but shippers in some instances 
are offering only 10 to 12 cents. Chi- 
cago dealers say they do not antic- 
ipate many turkeys being laid down 
there for the Thanksgiving trade at 
a cost much under 14 to 15 cents de- 
livered. Next week American Agri- 
culturist will present readers with a 
detailed account of turkey movemmnt 
prospects, 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Elevated Carriers fur the Farm. 





A modern invention quite satisfac- 
tory on the farm is the elevated 
arrier. This device is used to carry 
manure from stables to the open yard 
or wagon to convey feed and other 
material from one part of the farm 
to the other, for sending milk from 


the barn to the dairy house, etc. 
They are not expensive, they are easi- 


y put up, they are great labor savers, 


and seem to be in every way satis- 
factory. Many farmers have_ used 
hem and express themselves com- 
pletely satisfied. Recently American 


\griculturist asked a number of these 
farmers to give their experience with 
different kinds of carriers, and 
the replies from the actual users are 
summarized below : 

My carrier has been a 


the 


great attrac- 


ion here, as it is the only one in use 
this vicinity. Every one who sees 
ings its praises. In fact, the young 
dies come out from town, line,it with 
blanket, jump in, take a sail across 
barn, around the curve and out- 
ic, and declare it is a great deal 
lier than a merry-go-round. 


I purchased this Lowden carrier 
hree years ago at a cost of $38, in- 


luding everything, there being 9 feet 


‘track. It was put up by a carpen- 
here in half a day at a cost of 75 
ents. It is certainly one of the great- 
t labor saving contrivances in use 
the farm. It has been in use now 


x two winters and works to perfec- 
ion. 
Anyone who has a stable of any size 
hould invest in a carrier. The track 
fastened overhead, and the carrier 
run out on the track and the 
ontents easily dumped on the wagon 
spreader if so desired. In a large 
rn it would be a great labor saver, 
used to carry silage or other feed.— 
J. B. Wax, Seneca County, O. 
In my opinion, a farm is not com- 
ete without a carrier. I have used 
Drew carrier for about a year and 
lf for hauling manure out of the 
and dumping it wagon or 
the open ad. i half the 
to do the work as it does with 
rses and cart or wheelbarrows. I 


n be 


} 
on a 


she takes 


do not remember exactly, but think 
the original cost of my carrier was 
about $18, and after getting it to m¥ 
farm, I paid $1.50 for putting it up. 
If I could not get another manure car- 
rier of the same class, I would not 
sell the one I have for $100. When 
a fire broke out on my farm a short 
time ago, the first thing we saved was 


the Drew elevated carrier, but we 
could not save the 100 feet of wire 
rope.—[J. H. Boelte, Halifax County, 
Va. 


I would most assuredly advise the 
average farmer to purchase one of 
these elevated carriers. I have owned 
one for a year, and it is my intention 
to put in another this fall, on the op- 
posite side of the barn. A carrier 
saves considerable more than half the 
time, besides getting the manure the 
proper distance from the barn or de- 
positing it in a wagon. I use mine 
to haul manure a distance of about 75 
feet from the barn. The original cost 
of the carrier was $26, with 150 feet 
cable. After getting it to my farm, I 
paid an additional cost of $3 to put it 
up. I shall never regret the money 
paid for this machine.—[O. E. Walker, 
Shawnee County, Kan. 


I have owned an elevated carrier 
since 1902. I first used the Cherry car- 
rier. I do not remember the original 


cost. It conveys manure from the sta- 
ble to a covered manure pit in the cen- 
ter of my barnyard. Tracks run from 
the manure pit to two hog barns, cow 


stable, horse stable, and two other 
stables where young stock are kept, 
chiefly in box stalls. It would be a 


very big undertaking to deliver this 
manure by barrow to a central point 
each time the stables are cleaned. My 
stock farm consists of about 40 head 
of cattle, 50 hogs or more, and usually 
about 12 horses. The carrier saves a 
lot of time and trouble and carries 
a bigger load than we could deliver 
any other way with the minimum of 
labor in the delivery. I should most 
certainly advise every farmer to pur- 
chase a carrier, especially if any 
amount of stock is kept, and the farm- 
er is impressed with the importance of 
taking good care of stable manure.— 
[Eugene E. Stevens, Dane County, 
Wis. 

















CARRIER, LOADED, EN ROUTE TO BARN 


AND BARN 
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THIS MODEL POUL‘RY PLANT 
operated by the Columbia School of Poultry Culture, Waterville, N. Y., is covered with Paroid 
Roofing. Here is what they say about it: 
“We aresending you photograph of our buildings covered with your Paroid 


Roofing. This material is giving us excellent satisfaction and we are very gled 
to extend to you the privilege of using the illustration.” 


PAROID ROOFING 


has no equal as a durable, economical roofing. Used by thousands of poultrymen and farmers for roof- 
ing and siding all classes of buildinge. Any one can iay it. Light slate color-contains no tar, 
does not crack or run—does not taint rain water—keeps buildings warm and dry*-water, heat 
cold and gas proof. 


Send for Free Samples 2x ana Siew book of poultry wouse plans. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, (/stablished 1817.) 


Originators of free roofing kit, fxtures for applying in every roll, 
Fast Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Ml. 














SAVESYOURSELF 





Most feeders say this Carrier cuts stable 

work in half. All you dois to load and give 

it a push. It runs to end of line, unluads and 
returns, automatically. Figure out for your- 
self whether the 


Automatic 
Drew Carrier 


saves labor. Then read this extract from letter 
[ of 
feeder W. B. Rigg, Mount Sterling, Ill., written last 
- - September to his farm paper: 
am us my Drew Elevated Carrier to clean manure from m 
Se mes } Ly, at. ~~ in pong ~ Af Ah. 
" er has wor well, has 
—, lam well pleased with it. 1t saves labor in cleaning pomyred pom] ‘ie sles 
ee - ~ Rooumne overyening ence, Outside as all filth is carried so far 
seen I 
’ -—f ban pe at at — woere the manure is thrown out 
Also carries silage, grain, vegetables, water, etc. Runs anywhere 
you want it.. Worth double its cost every year where cows or 
cattle are stabled. If you want an up-to-date stable write us, 


More Automatic Drew Carriers are now in use than 
all other makes combined. Up-to-date dairy and 
stock men everywhere are recommending them, 


Drew Elevated Carrier Co. 
Monroe Street, 
- Waterloo, Wis. 








AUTOMANC 
SOREW= 
paren MARIE R 3 5k 



































6é 539 Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
5 H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 











A eR A A TT 
Zarliest and easiest worked. 

Carries off surplus water; 

admits air to the soil. In- 

fertile. 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made 

Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
# Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 

for what you waut and prices. 40HN HM, JACKSON, GQ Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 





—— 








Make Your Own Light 


The FArRBANKS-MorsE Electric Light Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 
Gas. Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 
from 2 h. p. up. 


10 Lights 
10 Hours 
10 Cents 







Cut out complete advertisement and send to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. C 597 
Gasoline Engines. 
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ELMCO 











SHEEP AND SWINE 


‘ 
—eeieitidaiaiameedl 








FAMOUS THE WORLD AROUND 


SOLD DIRECT 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


by chemists. 
and Stockraisers. : 


ANALYZED PURE 


Tested by Leading Dairymen 


: Always satisfactory. 


HOW DO THESE PRICES COMPARE WITH YOURS 


Based upon Boston through freight rate, we 
quote z# carlots only, delivered nearest R. R. 
station where there is an Agent. j 


“ELMCO”’ BRAN, - 


“ELMCO”’ Standard Mids., 


“ELMCO”’ White Mids., 
“*ELMCO”’ Mixed Feed, 
“ELMco”’ Red Dog 


60 CENTS 


{f Packed 290 Ib. Saz 
- Per ton, $17.7 
- om 18.50 
is 21.75 
- ~ 19.00 
In 140 Ib. sax,” 24.00 


PER TON HIGHER IF PACKED IN 100 LB. SAX 


Net Cash—Draft payable on arrival car at destin- 


ation. 


TERMS: 


Satisfactory evidence of responsibility must 


accompany each order. 


Quotation is for carlots only and is subject to 


change without notice. 


In writing or wirin 


about this quotation be certain to give bo 


number and date of same. 


No. 842 


LISTMAN MILL Co. 


OCT. 24, 
LA CROSSE, WIS, 








FOR -STOCKMEN 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 
Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most com 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on the 
subject of which it treats, It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most in- 
tricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reférence te 
these questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the book. The book 
is intended to meet the needs of all persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
— 5x7 inches, 405 pages, Cloth, Price 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep 
and swine in America, The accepted text book in 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
ers. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 371 pages, Cloth, 
Price $1.50, ; . 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 

By Thomas Slaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legumi- 


nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
millet, field roots, etc. Intensely practical and re- 


liable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 287 pages, Cloth, 
Price 
Solling Crops and the Silo 


ny Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they 
are adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc, Not 
a line is repeated from the Forage Crops book. 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages, 
Cloth, Price $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and _ containin 
detailed descriptions of all the best books on rura 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I1L 





SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


FOR MAN 

AND BEAST. 
KILLS PAIN 
AND DESTROYS 


AF ALL GERM LIFE. 
CURES RHEUMATISM 








WONDERFULLY 

PENETRATING. 

A COMPLETE 
MEDICINE CHEST. 


Price, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 








Tuttle’s Elixir 


Our old $100 offer always good 

for failure to cure, when cure is 

possible, any case of splint, curb, 
colic, thrush, etc. 

> Ex .” the horseman’s in- 

fallible guide. Valued eve 

where. A copy ma‘ied free. Write for it. 
: Tuttie’s Elixir Co., 

«a 0 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 













WANTED—Young Men; Railroad! 

Baggagemen, Brakemen, Locomotive Firemen 
Electric Motormen, Conductors. Experience un- 
necessaty. Prepare you at home by MALL. Ap- 
plication blank and booklet for stamp. Address 


B. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS, (ND- 








Handling Disease Among Swine. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





Some growers are complaining that 
disease is more prevalent among 
swine than it was years ago. They 
are asking why it should be so, and 
want to know if anything can be done 
to lessen the tendency to disease and 
the consequent loss to which it leads. 

That disease should increase with 
the increase in the number of swine 
kept is what is to be looked for. It 
comes from the greater opportunity 
to exposure to contagion which in- 
crease in numbers always hrings with 
it. Nevertheless, swine are not nearly 
so free from disease as they ought 
to be, or as they would be, if reared 
under suitable sanitary conditions. 
Swine suffer from troubles that arise 
from two sources, viz: ailments that 
come through inconsiderate treatment 
and those that come through diseases 
that are communicable. The former 
will be discussed in this paper. 

LOSS FROM MISTAKES IN FEEDING. 

The most frequent losses are those 
which arise from mistakes in feeding. 
These are of a character that are more 
or less indirect, and they are felt most 
in the injury which results in breeding 
properties. This is one of the gravest 
mistakes of swine husbandry. It cen- 
ters in feeding an unbalanced ration. 
The greatest harm is done by feeding 
an excess of carbonaceous food, that is, 
food which produces heat and fat 
mainly. 

Feed swine continuously for several 
generations almost exclusively on corn, 
barley or rye, and they wil! grow less 
in size, in vigor, and their breeding 
qualities will deteriorate. Neverthe- 
less, all these foods may be fed with 
the greatest possible benefit for any 
number of generations, if fed along 
with other suitable food. The great- 
est loss from such feeding usually oc- 
curs in the young litters, whieh come 
into the world delicate and lacking 
in vigor. 

LOSS FROM MISTAKES IN BREEDING. 

The tendency has been in much of 
the west and northwest to breed al- 
most entirely from young sows. Such 
a tendency is fundamentally and rad- 
ically wrong. There can be no ques- 


tion that animals are better equipped’ 


with the essentials for transmitting 
highest vigor when in the meridian of 
full maturity. 

A sow that is growing while she is 
carrying her young, cannot in the very 
nature of things nourish the unborn 
progeny as she would, if fully mature, 
as she has then to do two things in- 
stead of one. The immature sow is 
about certain to lose something in 
development, or her litter will lose 
similarly, or both results will follow. 
These may not be very apparent in a 
single generation, but they grow 
in time through cumulative influence 
to be serious. This practice more than 
any other, probably, has proved a 
fruitful source of loss in swine. 

This loss is more felt in young lit- 
ters. It is not meant that the loss 
arises so much from want of exercise 
in the young progeny as from want of 
exercise in the dam. But it does arise 
to some extent even with young lit- 
ters. The disease known as thumps in 
young pigs, is a trouble which arises 
from want of exercise in connection 
with too liberal feeding. An exces- 
sively fatty condition under the cir- 
cumstances leads to a weak condition 
of heart action. 

When the dam does not get sufficient 
exercise, her progeny will 
strong. There may be serious trouble 














not be 





with both sow and dam, while they 


are coming into the world. The prob 
lem of exercise for sows in winter is 
one of the most difficult that the swine 
grower has to contend with in cold 
climates. Those in mild areas do not 
have to contend with it at all. With 
the former, it should be made a mat- 
ter of careful thought. 
LOSS FROM TOO CLOSE BREEDING. 

The loss from too close breeding is 
avery common one, though like that 
arising from breeding from immature 
sires it may not be immediately per- 
ceptible. Some growers of swine sim- 
ply select a sire fpom one of thetr own 
litters, regardless of the fact that he 
may be of close kin to every 
on the farm, as these are probably 
from the same sire. The thought, it 
may be, does not occur to them. 

The process is sometimes repeated 
and thus the close breeding is inten- 
sified. In choosing such sires, size is 
frequently the leading factor in deter- 
mining choice to the neglect of more 
important considerations. In such in- 
stances where the sires are grades, the 
infusion of other blood, that is, the 
blood of some other vigorous breed if 
well chosen as to form, would work 
great changes in the line of improve- 
ment. The large Yorkshire or the 
Tamworth crossed on inbred Poland 
China grades will effect great improve- 
ments. 

LOSS TIIROUGIE IMPURE 


The loss from this more 
than is usually supposed. It may not 
be so directly but it is so, frequently 
indirectly. These surroundings breed 
disease in the sense that they harbor 
germs that would not otherwise obtain 
a place favorable to their subsequent 
development. There is seldom any 
justification for keeping swine thus, 
as cleanliness in hog houses and their 
surroundings is a question that lies in 
the hands of the owner. The difference 
in growth between swine kept clean 
in the one instance and amid filth in 
the other will undoubtedly be consid- 
erably in favor of the former, other 
things being the same. An experiment 
to determine this exactly would be in- 
teresting, especially where the rainfall 
is considerable and the soil is clay. 

RESULTS LOOKED FOR. 

The outcome from avoiding the mis- 
takes made as discussed above, would 
certainly tend to keep swine in a 
healthy and vigorous condition, ex- 
cept in so far as they would fall a 
prey to germ diseases. No care that 
can be given will be entirely proof 
against these, although healthy and ro- 
bust animals are less likely to contract 
them than other animals, "and when 
attacked the percentage of loss will 
also be less. Some germ diseases will 
be discussed in another paper that will 
come later. 


SOW 


SURROUNDINGS. 


source is 


Sheep are a premium just now. All 
the breeders speak of a brisk demand 
and good sales. Many persons are il!- 
vesting in sheep. I am always pleased 
to notice that the sheep industry is ex- 
tending, but at such a time a word of 
caution to intending buyers is not out 
of place. Investment at the present 
time in sheep is not without some risk. 
Sheep are abnormally high. While, 
therefore, it may be all right to invest 
in a small flock purchased prudently, 
it may be all wrong to invest in large 
flocks and at dear rates. Our sugges- 
tion to farmers is, go a little slow in 
this matter at the present time. Sheep 





will be low in price again before many 
years go by. The only men who stay 
in a business are those who make it 
succeed. 


























Successful Co-operation Creamery. 
If. R. MERRITT. 





The inside arrangement of the Pop- 
lar Ridge Elgin creamery plant in 
county, N Y, is most conven- 
jent It is probably one of the best 
equipped and up-to-date creameries 
to be found in New York, all of the 
machinery and apparatus used being 
of the latest and most improved type. 
The plant has a capacity of 2000 
pounds butter per day. It is thought 
this will have to be enlarged in the 
course of a year or two. 


Cayuga 


The milk is dumped and weighed 
at the platform, where the teams are 
standing in the picture. The skim 
milk is run into the empty cans im- 
mediately, the operation consuming 
very little time. The testing of milk 


is done once each month with a large 


Babcock tester. _Each morning a small 
sample is taken from each patron’s 
milk and placed in a bottle with a 


chemical. In this way it 
get an almost accurate 
test for each day’s milk, which is hard- 
! where a sample is taken 
occasionally. 
the starting of the cream- 
12 years ago, many conser- 
practical farmers were 
skeptical as to the practi- 
such an enterprise. The 
which it is located is one 


preserving 
is possible to 


possible 
, ly 
Prior to 
ery ibout 
tive and 
mmewhat 
Dilityv of 


lity in 


Wheeler, president and manager, Eli- 
sha Cook, secretary, and Edwin B. 
Mosher, treasurer. 





Preparing Young Cattle for winter. 


JOHN BEGG, PUTNAM COUNTY, 0. 





The care of young cattle during win- 
ter has much to do with the profits 
resulting from the business. There are 
several things necessary in this busi- 
ness any one of which if neglected will 
reduce the profits very materially and 
sometimes discourage the owner so 
much he will declare the business un- 
profitable and quit it entirely, when 
the real trouble was not in the busi- 
ness, but rather in a lack of under- 
standing of its details. The first thing 
is an adaptability for cattle growing. 
Without this the business will be 
wearisome when it should be pleasure. 
The cattle business must be operated 
like anything else by one who has 
some liking for it. Without this, fail- 
ure generally results. Another impor- 
tant feature in this business is to have 
the right kind of stock to begin with. 
Too little attention is given to this by 
many who try to make money by rais- 
ing stockers and feeders for the trade. 

The crossing of the milk and beef 
breeds has rendered the selection of 
stockers a good deal more difficult than 
in earlier years, when the interm'ng- 
ling of the breeds was not so com- 
mon as now. There is scarcely a lo-al- 
ity where we do not find a large portion 
of the young cattle possessing a certain 
per cent of the blood of some of the 
milk breeds in their veins, and wher- 
ever this is true very little can be 

















CONVENIENT CREAMERY IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Poplar Ridge Elgin creamery county has a convenient plant as shown 


above. 
take 
ler 

e in the There is a lean-to on 
For details of management see 


rear. 


the most fertile and productive 
ain growing sections in central New 
York. The land was considered too 
aluable for dairying to any extent. It 
has been proven to the contrary, how- 
er, and while it is not a get-rich- 
quick business, the industry has paid. 
Larger and better herds are constant- 
ly being built up in this section. 
In connection with the main plant, 
the company has six skimming sta- 
ms which draw from about 40 square 
ules of territory. The plant*is oper- 
ated by a stock company of farmers 
and patrons, and is paying a good div- 
idend. There are now about 350 farm- 
ers patronizing the creamery. The 
past year the plant turned out some- 
thing over 3,000,000 pounds of butter, 
and the patrons, after deducting but- 
ter withdrawn and charges for mak- 
ing and selling (3% cents pound), re- 
ceived in round numbers $60,000. 
These figures will be swelled con- 
Siderably the present year. William 


Emerson, the head buttermaker, finds 
no detail too small for his attention. 
Others who are zealously looking after 
company’s 


the interests are Dexter 





It is located in Cayuga county, N Y. 
1 the building was undergoing extensive renvairs. 
used for coal, while immediately back of 

* and ice house with a capacity of 160 tons, not shown in the picture, 
the left used as a storeroom for tubs, 
article on 


At the time the picture was 
The wing at the right 


this is the boiler room. The 


this page. 


gained by feeding this class of stuff 
during the winter months. But in lo- 
ecalities where any one of the beef 
breeds predominates or even a mix- 
ture of these with each other by créss- 
ing them, young cattle may be handled 
with profit by anyone whose tastes and 
circumstances are such as to justify 
him in carrying on the form of live 
stock farming. 

After having secured the number of 
young cattle desired of the right kind, 
the next thing is to care for them. This 
requires judgment and industry if suc- 
cess is desired. The later fall months, 
October and November, is the time 
when a decided shrinkage is likely to 
take place if especial care is not taken 
to prevent it. A little extra feed should 
be given at this season when the pas- 
tures begin to fail and lose their suc- 
culent “character. I have practiced 
feeding a little grain while the animals 
are on grass at this time with some 
additional forage, either corn fodder 
or hay. Fodder is much better at this 
time, as it is fresher and is not 
bleached much and is very much rel- 

[To Page 434.] 


DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


HORSE 


Winter Care of Farm Horses. 
E. S. ATKIN, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y. 











The feed and care of farm horses 
during the winter months should be 
governed somewhat by the condition 
of the animal and the amount of work 
and exercise they are getting. Under 
no conditions is it advisable to cut off 
the grain ration entirely or turn the 
animals out to a straw stack to get a 
scant living as best they can, or in 
other words to barely exist until 
spring time and hard work comes 
again. Individual horses require dif- 
ferent feeds and in varying quantities 
during the winter months. Some ani- 
mals when not at work will winter 
nicely on silage as a principal feed 
with some hay, but I prefer to add 
some bran and ground oats to the ra- 
tion. I would not advise the feeding 
of silage to any horse that is being 
worked or driven, or one that is at all 
subject to the colic. A horse that goes 
in the winter in fair flesh should be 
fed a moderate amount of hay twice 
a day. Many farmers feed too much 
hay. What a horse will eat in an hour 
is a great plenty, also enough bran 
and middlings or ground oats to keep 
them in good condition. 

A little salt once a week, or better, if 
you can get it, a good sized lump of 
rock salt in the manger all the time. 
Occasionally a hot bran mash with a 
little oil meal added good thing. 
Heavy or excessive feeding is not neces- 
sary if the horse is in fair condition. 
Let a horse get poor, hair rough and 
dull and it is more expensive to get 
them in condition again than to keep 
them in good shape all the time. Horses 
should have all the water they want. 
They should be watered often enough 
sq they will not*get chilled by drink- 
ing too much cold water at one time. 
T have noticed that the better horses 
a farmer owns the more pride both he 
and his help take in keeping them in 
good shape and caring for them well. 

I would advise every farmer to 
breed the best horses he can. If buy- 
ing a team, get as good a pair as you 
can afford. A really good team will 
usually do better service, besides it is 
a pleasure and satisfaction to own 
such animals. They sell quicker and 
for more money when you wish to dis- 
pose of them. A word about young 


is a 


horses and colts which ecyery farmer 
should depend on for his forking and 
driving animals. Rem@nber that 
feeding as well as brec@ ag governs 


the value of your colt whr 
for business. 

Keep him thrifty and 2 
ly from a weanling to m 
lack of a little feed whi 


old enough 


»wing nice- 
urity. The 
young has 

















reduced the value one- lf of many 
farm and market horse Watch the 
colt’s feet, keep them raight and 


not too long. Examine 
any sharp corners are fi 
cheek, take them off vy 
float. Bad digestion ar 


e teeth. If 
nd near the 
h a file or 
unpleasant 


drivers have been curedin this way. 
Should you have a sick Forse or colt 
use some standard rem ies, or em- 
ploy a good veterinaria Too many 


kinds of harmful dose: 
friends and too much a 
ing them by anxious own 
to shorten the life of 
horse. 


advised by 
vity in giv- 
3, has helped 
any a farm 


The Colt’s Feed—The 
in a colt’s life the feed 
creased enough to keep 
ing and in good conditio 
be followed up, his feéd 


‘cond winter 
nould be in- 
e colt grow- 
This should 

being in- 


creased a little every year until fully 
matured.—[George C. Goodale, 
nebec County, Me. 


Ken- 
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harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 
Simple Bow! or Complicated? 


lzzers or Hasbeens?”* 
Waist Low Can or Head High Can?, 
Self TT or Oil Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
Allshe Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubulars are different, very differ 
ent. Just one Tubular—the Sharplea 
All others make bucket bowls—can’t 
make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-100. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL... 


















Separator 
made. Big 
capacity. 
A clean 
skimmer. 

u 


yo 

keep cows write at once for 

our free book showing how 

— can make $300 a year 
owning a separator. 

he Little Marve 85 

bs., 

e 


e Hawthorne, 
ne, 
aw 


lbs. , $45.00. be 
Shore, lbs. $51.50, 
he best and lowest 
priced separator on 
the market. 30 days 
trial. If not satis- 
factory after 30 days 
we take them 
back and pay the 
freight both ways. 
Ask for our Separa- 
tor Catalogue. It tells all about separators, 
shows how you can make money with one, ex- 
Piains the principle of operation and gives gen- 
eral separator information. Write for cate- 
logue. west prices. Best machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 











SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide or skin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light, odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 





instructions Bo as to avoi 


toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 
coats and 
catalog. We bny raw furs but no 
ginseng. Ask for raw fur price list. 


Bat first get our C>talogue gi 
riceés, and our slipping tags 
mistakes, 
e also manufacture and sell direct 
robes. 


rices given in 





THE CROSBY PRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











te Onre the tameness 
remove the banch without scarrin 
horse—have the part looking just ast di 
before the blemish came. 
Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
ie a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog 8 be vin, Thoroughpin. 
Spins, Curb, Capped ock, eto. It ie neither 
a liniment nor asim 


ple blister, but a rem ly 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t 


be imitated. Easy to use, only a little re- 
quired, and your money back if !t ever fails, 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


describes and illustrates a)! kinds ef blem- 
Sack tc hake talece endarina of baving ono 

ve ering or buying any 
kind of a remedy. Matiled free if you 


FLEMING BROS. 
891 Union Btock Varae, Ont ieee, Lil. 
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LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


Grind Your Own Poultry Food 


You can put a few cents’ worth of 
dry bone, old shells or corn into an 


Enterprise Bone Mill, and it will in- 
crease in value tenfold. "There's no 
food so good for poultry as a variety, 
nor a way to save money so easily as 
to grind your own poultry food, using 


ENTERPRISE 


Bone, Shell and Corn Mills 


These mills are good general mills for all farmers and poultrymen, 


being strong, compact, made of excellent material. 


Especially adapted 


to grinding dry bones, shells, corn, roots, bark, grain, chicken feed, etc. 


Bone meal fertilizer can be made with them. 


corn perhour. Weight 60 lbs. 


Mill shown in cut $8.50. 


Capacity 1 1-4 bushels of 
Other mills 


$6and up. Look for the name “Enterprise.” Full information on request. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 275Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Gluten Feed 


IS IT MILK 
YOU WANT? 


If so you have got to feed 
for it and to get it profitably you 
must feed with regard to the 
value of the food, 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 
IS 47 [-2 PER CENT. PROTEIN AND FAT. 


No feed was ever put on the market that deserved a warmer welcome from 
p 


the dairymen of the country. 


IF 


of this feed. . 


it is more milk you want your cows to give—if it less money you want your 
ration to cost, let yourself be sufficiently interested to write us for particulars 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 


P. O. BOX 164 PEORIA, ILLINOIS. U.S. A. 














iT IS THE ONLY 
Y E PERFECT BIT 
Your life insured 
against accidents 
caused by Horsés 
afraid of Auto- 
Zymobiles, Shyers, 
Kickers, etc. 

FOUR BITS It ONE 
Send for circu- 
lars showing all 
adjustments 
made by the lines 
alone. Ten Days 
7 Trial, if you wish. 


PROF.J.R.BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





























KEY TO PROFITABLE 
STOCK FEEDING 


A COLORED CHART OF FEEDING AND MANURIAL 
VALUES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
By HERBERT MYRICK. 

This chart in five colors makes [mw 2 as a 
picture the constituents of all stock foods, and 
shows how to combine them s0 as to 
best results in feeding all classes of stock. 
back of the chart contains tables, giving in 
detail the composition, digestibility and feedin 
value of a great variety of fodders, grains an 
feeding stuffs,and their manurial value. Also 
the amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under vary- 


ing conditions. 

ll directions and explanations are given in 
simp'e Ian: that es the whole subject 
per eotr m. 

ize, 3 ¥22 inches (worth many dollars to 
); sent carefully packed in paste- 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. 


















































SELF-ADJUSTING STEEL LATCH 


hion meets the demand for a safe, 
— convenient tastening—one thatare 
he cow perfect ireedom when stand- 
own. A stanchion operated 
wi.hout removing your gloves or mittens, 
Made of hard wood; does not chill animals 
in cold weather, A happy. combination of 
utility cow gt ic gg 
ttle secure ‘or deho . 
pins or chains as desired, Illustrated 
catalogue and prices free, 
WILDEE-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO, 
Monroe, Mich. 


Box 14. 





A ; 


NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dise 
d indigestion (Cure, 










rg an’ 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
2 emgthroat and stomach troubles, 
BP” Strung recommends, 
The Newton Remed 
© Nexten Rem 
Toledo, Chic. _ 





No More Biind Horses lle and oo 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,lave sure cure 
at Wholesale prices 


Peach and Other FrulfTrees ** circular tree. 


R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del 
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Preparing Young Cattle for Winter. - 


{From Page 435. 
ished by the young cattle. As the pas- 
tures decline and the weather becomes 
colder, this ration of forage should be 
increased so that when the time comes 
to yard the cattle they will experience 


very little, if any, change, either in 
diet or other conditions. When this 
process is followed, scarcely any 


shrinkage will take place. Otherwise 
they are likely to lose as much from 
shrinkage caused by change of feed 
and other conditions as they will gain 
during the first half of the winter. 
A very small grain ration will suffice 
to keep this class of young stock in 
good, thrifty condition during the win- 
ter months. 


The International Is Postponed. 








At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago international live 
stock exposition, held late last week, 
it was decided put off that great 
event from December 2, as originally 
planned, to the week of Decem er 16- 
~3. This was done, owing to the fact 


to 


j ® Py 
|} that the new amphitheater now build- 





ing will not be completed in time for 
holding the exposition December 2. 
The tardy progress in the comple- 
tion of the structure is due to the de- 
lay of contractors in furnishing steel. 
Much regret is expressed at the post- 
ponement of the big live stock show. 
It may inconvenience those breeders 
who had planned to have their stock 
just in the pink of condition at the 


| first published date of the internation- 


| should bear 





al. Stockmen throughout the 
mind the change 
to December 16-23. 


—— 


Liver Rot—A. L. H., Virginia, has 
several sheep and lambs that have a 
peculiar disease. They have a swel- 
ling under the throat, and lose their 
appetites, their ears are lopped and 
after a time they die. The above symp- 
toms are those of liver rot. In the 
early stages of the disease, give four 


west 
in in 
date of the show 





/ ounces epsom salts and a Cessertspoon 


of ginger dissolved in water at a dose. 


| After the physic operates give 15 drops 


of medicinal nitric acid at a dose in 


half a teacup of cold water twice a 
day, and continue for two weeks. 
Treatment is of no use in the second 


stage of the disease. 





Cough—J. S. N., Pa, has three pigs 
that are troubled with a cough. Can 
anything be done for them? This is a 
very common disease among hogs, and 
as long as it does not affect the health 
it is best to let them alone. If the 
animal is not doing well, give 50 drops 
compound syrup of squill and a des- 
sert-spoon of cod liver oil at a dose 
twice a day; continue for a month if 
needed 
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An Effective Trap Nest. 


A very simple trap nest is shown i 
the illustration. One side and part of 
the top on one compartment is removed 
to show the interior construction. Each 
compartment should be 183 inches wide, 


15 inches high and 39 inches dep, 
while the nest box is 12 inches squar: 
and 5 inches deep. Every poult: 


raiser knows the value of a trap nest 
so it is not necessary.to enter into its 


utility. Any number of them may be 
constructed side by side and all 
equipped in the same manner. The 
doorway at the front is 10 inches wid 
and 12 inches high, the door is 12 
inches square and is caught at one 
corner with a screw. When it 
set the doorway is open but when th 
hen has sprung it the door falls a: 
the opposite end to the screw catch: 
in an iron staple which prevents 
from being moved by the captive hx 
The top of the nests are provided 
with a few slats at the forward e1 
for light and ventilation, and each 
compartment has a trapdoor hing 
at the top so the hen can be removed 
from the nest. The nest box is m 
vided with two screws at each s 
just forward from the middle. Th 
rest on blocks cut with a v-shapped t 
The nest is balanced so the weig 
of a hen when she steps on the fri 
edge will tip it down, thereby re! - 
ing the wire end that holds the d 
and allows it to fall. Two pieces of 
wire are used. One is made fast to a 
serew eye driven in the front edge ot 
the box and extends up nearly to U 
under side of the top, where a piece of 
cord is tied to it. The cord passes 
through a screw eye and toward the 
front of the box, where, four inches 
from the eye, it is tied to the lon 


piece of wire that extends to the door. 
The wire and string are adjusted so 
the front end of the wire pas 

through a hole in the board will pro- 


ject quarter of an inch and support 
the door. When the hen steps on th 
box and drags the wire down th 

pulls the long wire in and the door 
drops. By opening the trap door al 


the top it is easy to set the door aga 
neceispelilliadaecapabanii 
Feeding for Winter Eggs. 


ANNIE HOFFARTH, TEXAS COUNTY, M0. 





My method of feeding may not com 
ply with poultry experts’ rules, but 
it brings results. My small ordinary 


poultry house usually contains about 
25 hens and one cock. 
scratching 


As I have 
hens go to 


no 


shed, the the 
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DETAILS OF SERVICEABLE TRAP NEST 















barn close by for the necessary exer- 
Two or three mornings each 
week they get a warm mash oftener 
in stormy weather. For the mash I 
cook and mash small potatoes or tur- 
nips, and add corn meal, chopped 
wheat or rye, or wheat bran, enough 
to make the mash crumbly. , Doubt- 
less it would be better if the mash 
were composed of the right constitu- 
ents to form a balanced ration. 

If the weather is too cold for out- 
door strolling, I feed wheat at noon, 
scattered in straw in an empty 
box stall. At night, in cold weather, 
they have all the whole warmed corn 
they will eat up clean. Several times 
daily clean, warm water is given. 
When we butcher, every scrap of meat 
is carefully saved to feed the hens. All 
the ears, feet, noses and other waste 
material is cooked, stacked away and 
pounded up with a hammer to feed 
The liv- 


cise. 


loose 


two or three times a week. 
ers, lungs, kidneys, etc, are chopped 
finely and fed ‘raw, care being used 


to not overfeed. In washing the meat 
for sausage, and in washing the ves- 
sels sed in preparing it and the lard, 
the best of the water which contains 
blood and meat juice is saved and 
used to make a mash by thickening 
jit with meal. 

When I cook hog’s heads to make 
scrapple, I never thicken the broth in 
which the meat is cooked, but set it 
back to let the fat rise, after the re- 
moval of which the broth is used to 
make a mash for my hens and fresh 
water employed for the scrapple. This 
makes a more palatable, easily digest- 
ed scrapple and gives the hens the 
meat broth, for which they fill my 
egg basket. I always salt their mash, 
but never feed pepper, egg foods, con- 
dition powders or condiments of any 
kind I give them an occasional drink 
of warm dish water, unless soapy, es- 
pecially if I have washed greasy uten- 
sils, 

Walnuts and hickory nuts are 
erushed and fed occasionally and the 
bones of all the meat we use are 
pounded fine with a hammer and fed. 
Wheat is usually fed in the litter as 
a morning feed, when the mash is not 
given. During January, February and 
March, my 25 hens laid 52 dozen eggs 
for my care and trouble. 





Boston Poultry Show—aAt the tenth 
annual exhibitien of the Boston poul- 
try association to be held in Mechan- 
ics building January 16-20, 1906, many 
new will be added and the 
amount of prize money increased con- 
siderably. The management plans to 
make this the best show ever held in 
this country. The premium list now 
being prepared will be ready to mail 
about December 1, and when ready 
Will be mailed to applicants who ad- 
dress Sec S. H. Roberts, South Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


classes 


Pullets the More Profitable—With 
many poultrymen and farmers the 
idea is prevalent that if a hen lays but 
few eggs the first year she is more 
likely to do well the second year. 
Whenever experiments have been car- 
ried on the results go to prove that 
hens which yield 100 eggs or less the 
first year also yield-very satisfactorily 
ond. On the other hand, those that 
produce 130 to 290 and more eggs the 
first year also yield very satisfactory 
the second. Therefore, the farmer 
should select from the flock of pullets 
the ten best winter layers. A regular 
leg band ora piece of wire should be 
placed around the leg of each. The 
next winter they should be separated 
from the laying hens and kept in good 
health and medium flesh. They are 
not fed for winter laying. In Febru- 
ary or March they are mated with a 
Suitable cockerel, their rations are in- 
creased, and they are brought into 
laying for hatching. Male birds used 
for breeding purposes, should not be 
allowed with the female except dur- 
ing the breeding season.—[B, C. El- 
ford, Ontario. 





THE POULTRY 


Poultry Show Dates. 


New York. 


Gleversville, N 20-25 
Walden, D 58 
Kingston, D 13-15 
Auburn, J 18-22 
Corfu, N 2-D 1 
Madison Sq, N Y City, 
J 26 
Great Eastern, N Y 
City, N 13-17 
Auburn, J 18-22 
Schenectady, J 31-F 4 
Salamanca, J 22-3 
Pennsylvania. 
Wilkesbarre, D 3-9 
Blandon, D 13-16 
Hazelton, TDD 18-23 
Mohnvtlle, D 19-23 
East Greenville, D 27-30 


Point Marion, J 36 
Pittsburg, F 19-24 
Erie, N 2-D 2 
Sanatoga, N 2-D 2 
Mohn’s Store, D 19-23 
Lititz, D 6J 4 
Point Marion, J 34 


New Jersey. 


Massachusetts. 
Holyoke, N 22-25 
Springfield, D 4-9 
Hasthampton, D 5-6 
Leominster, D 58 
Adams, D 6-8 
Milford, D 12-14 
Falmouth, D 2-3) 
Dalton, J 16-19 
North Adams, J 23-26 
Vittsfield, J 24-26 
Spring fieid, D 4-6 
Beverly, IS 12-15 
Brockton, D 13-16 
Lynn, J 2-5 
Greenfield, , D 5-6 
Et’sthampton, D l-15 

Rhode Island. 
Providence, D 5-9 
Woonsocket, D 19-21 
Woonsocket, D 19-21 


Southern Poultry 
Show Dates. 
Warsaw, Ky, N 24-30 
Charleston, 8 G D 24-30 

Birmingham. Ala, 


YARD 








The weigh scales don’t lie. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a regularly with the daily ration, 
there will be more pounds registered on the scale beam when 
you come to sell; there will be no disease in the flock, and the 
poultry buyer will find eggs in the crate next morning. 
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The 
Scales 
Don’t 
Lie 






If you have given your fowls 
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Dover, N 2-2 D 12-15 
Paterson, D 69 Monroe, N C, D 12-15 
Rutherford, D 14-16 Nashville, Tenn, J 1-6 
Long Branch, D 18-22 Augusta, Ga, J 8-12 a Y 
Bridgton, F 2D 2 Charlotte, NC, J 16-20 Z 
Kentucky. North Carolina. iZ 
Frankfort, D 19-22 . . cad e em z 
Monroe, YD 12-5 say 4 
Tennessee. _—— | 4, 
New Hampshire. i is the famous poultry tonic—formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., D.V.S.). By ths Z 
Columbia, D 19-22 Sincea es if: action of bitter tonics the medical authorities attest that the organs of yj 
Cleveland, D 20-22 aw ss TY 18-23 AL: digestion will extract more of the egg-making material from the food, as 4 
Knoxville, 7 fS “aaa” tee , Well as other nutrition which is applied to the manufacture of bone, muscle Z 
Bristol, D 13-15 Pe 790 and feathers. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a besides making hens lay, cures y, 
‘ : ° “ 4 and prevents cholera, roup, indigestion, etc. It contains germicides that Gy 
Mississippi. Illinois 4, destroy the minute bacteria which produce so many fatal diseases. Re sXW 
F . 4 member Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a bears the indorsement of leading Y 
Aberdeen, D 2%30 : i”. Poultry Associations in the United States and Canada, costs but a VAY 
Georgia. Cooentietl, 4 9 penny a day for about 30 fowls, and issold ona written guarantee. / y) / 
orest, “ d 
D 15-2 Moline, N 2-D 1 1-2 Ibs. 25c., mail or express 40c. ) Except in Canada y 
Atlanta, D i oMt Sterling, N 2D 2 5 lbs. G0c.; 12 Ibs. $1.25 and extreme js 
i. F 53 Macomb, D 48 25 Ib. pail, $2.50 West and South. 
= , Ret! -9 
—_ Alabama. * eslan wie, Dé Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 
Mobile, + = Ashton, 9 
go , 8-22 . : 
Montgomery, “ D 1822 Jacksonville, D115 DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Birmingham, D 12-15 Prophetstown, D 13-15 
telleville, D 13-17 
West Virginia. Lexington, D 19-22 
Catlin, D = 19-23 
Clarksburg, D 20-27 Kimmundy, D 21-22 
Eldorado, D 29-39 
. Elgin, J 1-4 
Canada. Danville, Z 1-7 
Olney, 2-4 
Seaforth, Ont, N 20-23 Rochelle, J 46 
Toronto, D 2B-JI 2 Oakland, J 4-6 
Owen Island, J 8-12 Minonk, J 8-13 4 
Maine. cole. 5 eB] | HENS WILL LAY 
Mattoon, 8-13 
D 5-9 Monmouth, J 8-13 TR y | | yf twice: he . more fertile, produce better 
compet, D 2-23 Chicago, , J 22-27 hatches, Sethe fowls, earlier broilers and on 7 
Portland D 5-8 Kankakee, J 2-F 3 bigger profits iffed green cut bone, richin = 
Ohio Warsaw, N 16-18 You're welcome. Pay protein and all other egg elements. | 
te gg Fee nothing if you don’t MANN’S “"*sz,Moort 
Newton Falls, N 20-22 Seanan D 2.31 buy. If you do buy 5 
Delta, N 23-D 5 Eaton, J16 the fast, easy running Sent on 10 Days Free Trial. No money 
Youngstown, D 5-9 Peoria, 316 op ecvanee, + ee Cuts fast, easy and 
Sebring, D 11-16 ate” 3 16 EW fine. tig 5 
Ravenna, > =e zion ‘City 356 FEED MILL F. W. Mann Co,, Bex 10, Milford, Mase. 
Marietta, ) 2- een ag ¥ LLAN 
East Palestine, D 27-29 ao he Jun HO BD 
Hamilton, J 14 F , “4 ENSILAGE AND FODDER 
Cambeldee, 334 You'll save 30% to 40% on the cost over any 
Findlay, J 9-13 Indiana. other.- No combine prices. Standard for CUT TERS 
Newcomerstown, J 10-13 Elwood, D 10-18 all kinds feed and meal grinding. Several vith Crasher and Shrea® 
Tiffin, J10-13  Vevay, D 15-16 styles and sizes. Write for catalog. We der. Also 1.2 and 3 Horse Tread 
Cincinnati, J 16-20 = Suilivan, D 17-23 make: the best fast cutting Wood Saw on Powers, 2 to 8 Horse Sweep 
Cleveland, 72k 3 Young America, D 26-29 the market. Booklet free. Write to Sea Feed mille, Hana’ ond 
Toledo, 1-F 5 = Goshen, J 14 Power : 
Newton Falls, N 20--2 Russiaville J 17 NEW HOLLAND MACHINE co., Saws, Bogines 3 to 23 nr 
Prairie Depot, N_ 21-27 Montpelier J 17 Box 137 , Now Holland, Pa. Mounted or Stationary, etc. 
Warren, N 23-D 8 Portland, J 15-20 Catalog 
Antwerp, D 47 Martinsville, JI 15-20 SHE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa, 
Risingsun, D 58 Morrisville, J _ 25-29 
—/. e “= a Waren, ss al WCOOOCCO”d 
zima, Sullivan, a 
Oak Harbor, J 8-12 Haubstadt, D 18-23 $600 00 EASILY MADE * 
Greenfield, F Re Evansville, J 8-13 Ld a7 4 the 
Edson, “13 Portland, J 15-20 . : 
Fostoria, J 16-17 Mooresville, J 25-29 womeh cient .— dagen ms ont ° LTRY LI EB vencing, Fee AY wont 
Sprinctield, J 27 Indi mapolis, F 4-10 in asmall way and easily make $600 a year bators, b ive a yr wean ie 
Shelby, F 5-11 h 4 it's our business, Call or let us send you 
Texas. at home, and have all the fresh eggs and our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
ti ultry you want beside. Now isthe time asking—it’s worth having. 
Connecticut. Houston N 13-19 as eggs will be 40 cents a dozen i hi 
“eat eo : : Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
West Hi N 91-24 San Anglo, N 14-18 soon. New illustrated plan, directions Dept. E- E, 96 & 28 Vesey Street, New York City. 
hte pga N 29D 2 Lampasses, N 24-25 and Catalogue Free. : . 
Winsted’ (Ct) Score = De) | Mille’ Poultry Farm, Box 224, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
Card Exhibit, 4 oa Marshall D 7-9 
Meriden, 26-2 aie o 9 
Wallingford, =D 29-J i Temple D116 ° l O00 ts 
Middletown, I J Se Cisco. , D 19-23 aave g 
Manchester, ) 19-22 raxal ; J 2- We will send 
Manchester,  J2tt Conant nag | FREE FARM TELEPHONE remit |b eanet ie sornresion and 
Exeter, J 31 ; , z absolutely free « fine Telephone. ‘Try it 80 | 9 Perfect tm construction ane 
Hamden D 13-15 . dave—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one Write for entaleg to-4ag 
Winst 4 D 19-22 California. ecnt. Cost very little—dimost nothing to maintain. Great ose. ° 
nsec, J pee J 8-15 | help, convenience and money -eever. Send at once. Rtandard GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
ee SS te oe “US | Telephone & Kiectrie Co., 864 Jefferson bi.. Milwaukes, Wie 
Stamford, -< . 























Save 25per cent , 


ceptor Ok Wansing UT: 9h 85 rie Targoce, bent 


orted, most modern line o rd i 





America at prices lower you have ever 
‘ore. It pays to buy of us. Eve 
y the strongest and most liber 


our Specia 


end for our book at once; your dollar is bi 
ard’s. Address 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 


seen be- 
implement covered 
arantec. Ask for 

1 Implement Catalogue; it tells all about our 
line and explains why we can make such low peteee, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year's subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time duriug the year. Specimen 
copy free. Yoreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
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your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
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‘The People Demand Rate Regulation. 





Certain railroad interests failed to 
break up the freight rate convention 
last week at Steinway hall, Chicago. 
That representative body of the great 
producing, manufacturing and: ship- 
ying interests of the country stances 
squarely with Pres Roosevelt in de- 
manding reasonable but adeauate fed- 
eral supervision over freight rates on 
interstate commerce. Amer'tcan Ag- 
riculturist has stood on this plank for 
many years. It is refreshing now to 
have our position strengthened by so 
many power‘ul acherents. We believe 
that more than 95% of the voters of 
this country, and almost as large a pro- 
portion of the users of railways, favor 
such control. And even mary of those 
who oppose it, do so only in the fear 
that such a law may do more harm 
than good. 

It must be recognized that the ques- 
tion is complex, and that its solution 
requires the ablest minds and great- 
est efforts. EPut also does it equally 
require fearless advocacy and_ utter 
devotion to the public weal on the part 
of the people’s representatives and 
senators at Washington. The Esch- 
Townsend bill is an upward step, and 
the discussions since its failure to pass. 
the senate should enable congress to 
enact a measure that shall deal right- 
eously with this whole problem of 
transportation. 

It is not true, however, as the rail- 
roads seek to show, that all railway of- 
ficials oppose rate regulation. 
it is probable that such regulation wil! 
add much to stability of transporta- 
tion property. The effect of a wise law 
will be to present the rebates, rake- 
offs, graft and speculation whereby 
certain officers or cliques have been 


Indeed - 


EDITORIAL 


able to manipulate transportation to 
their own enrichment and to the rob- 
bery not only of the shipper and re- 
ceiver of freight, but also the actual 
owners of the railways (holders of 
their stocks and bonds). Such secu- 
rities are largely held by savings banks 
and other trustees representative of 
estates, widows, minors, orphans and 
similar people. Many of these trus- 
tees are men of great experience, 
sound judgment and thorough students 
of economic affairs. It is probably 
true that a majority of this class 
heartily favor federal control of rates 
to the reasonable extent now advo- 
cated, and they do this in their own in- 
terest as owners of the railways. 


For Better Roads in New York. 


Relief from muck, mire and mud is 
what the farmers of this country want 
and demand from state and national 
governments. This is particularly 
true in New York state and the die 
has been cast. The last legislature 
passed a law which permits the vot- 
ers of the Empire state to cast their 
ballots for or against the bonding of 
the state for $59,090,000 to improve 
the highways. Now, brother farmers, 
it is up to us to carry this proposition 
with a rousing majority. Do your 
duty! Advocate good roads from now 
until election day and then vote it. 








The passage of this measure will 
bring relief to every section of the 
state. The building of permanent 


roads not only increases the value of 
country property but largely en- 
hances city and business interests, 
Under the bond issue all parts of the 
state will be made accessible by the 
improvement of the highways. The 
good roads amendment, to be voted on 
next Tuesday, November 7, is in re- 
ality a measure of relief to the tax- 
payers. It gives the state power to 
arrange for the payment of its road 
improvements on the installment plan. 

The amount of $50,000,000, stated in 
the amendment, is a limit as to the 
amount which may be appropriated by 
the legislature. No part of it can be 
used unless the legislature possess a 
law authorizing the specific amount 
to be expended in a given time. The 
passage of the amendment simply 
empowers the state to go ahead and 
issue bonds covering the authorized 
amounts for road improvements each 
year for a period of ten years. Every 
reader of American Agriculturist who 
casts his ballot next Tuesday, should 
bear in mind that the leading issue is 
good roads. Stand on the firing line 
until the battle for good roads is won. 
Vote for it! 

Tuberculosis in cows is transmissible 
to man! So decided a large majority 
of the delegates at the international 
congress upon tuberculosis that re- 
cently adjourned at Paris. This is 
Behring’s opinion, and he says he has 
a positive cure for consumption, but is 
not yet reacy to publish it. It will be 
a long time before the profession or 
the laity acknowledge the transmissi- 
bility of this disease from cows to man, 
thouzh Behring claims that bovine 
bacilli more frequently cause con- 
sumption in children than the human 
bacillus. He thinks milk should be 
sterilized before being used, appar- 
ently unmindful of sound reasons for 
fearing bad effects of sterilized milk 
consumed by infants. Let it be re- 
membered that, while Eoston and 
Glasgow have doubled their per capita 
use of milk in 50 years, the death rate 
from tuberculosis in those cities has 
fallen cne-half. One vast fact like this 
is not to be readily overcome by Beh- 
ring’s followers. 








In this issue appears a considerable 
list of poultry shows. It is, however, 
incomplete because some shows have 
delayed sending their dates. These 


309 and more shows furnish a striking 
illustration of the tremendous growth 





of the poultry industry. They point 
conclusively to the advantage to be da- 
rived from keeping pure bred fowls. 
Few things tend more to educate tne 
community as to the superior econ- 
omy of choice stock over scrubs. A 
further proof of this is the annually 
increasing numbers of farmers and 
poultrymen who visit these shows to 
purchase birds and give orders for 
eggs. So alive are these men to their 
opportunities that they never miss a 
chance to attend all the shows within 
reach of their purses. The results ap- 
pear later in their egg baskets, poul- 
try crates and balance sheets. 


a> 








The announcement of the postpone- 
ment of the Chicago International 
live stock exposition to December 16 
comes as a surprise. Ne intimation had 
been given of any change in date and 
the entire live stock _fraternity had 
held December 2, the first mentioned 
week, open for that event. It appears, 
however, that the structural steel for 
the big amphitheater has arrived tar- 
dilyandas a result the building can- 
not be finished ty December 2. his 
impelled the directors of the show to 
vote for its postponement. No doubt 
the later date will seriously embarrass 
those breeders who had figured closely 
on having their exhibition stock ‘just 
ripe’ by the first of December. Never- 
theless the matter cannot be réme- 
died and there remains nothing for 
stockmen to do but maintain their 
cattle in prime condition two weeks 
longer and bear the new date of De- 
cember 16 well in mind. 

—_—____~<» 

High prices have not interfered with 
the world’s consumption of cotton. 
Despite values for some time past, ma- 
terially greater than the average in re- 
cent years, European spinners are con- 
suming more of this staple than ever 
before. Ellison’s annual review of the 
cotton trade, issued in Liverpool Mon- 
day of last week, shows that Euro- 
pean mills during the 12 months ended 
September 30 took 9,374,000 bales of 
cotton, compared with 8,298,000 bales 
the corresponding period one year ear- 
lier, and 8,798,090 bales two years ago. 
While a part of the cotton taken has 
gone to augment the surplus supply 
of the raw material, the report shows 
that back of all is an increased annual 
consumption, particularly in Great 
Britain. As to the world’s consump- 
tion the New York Financial Chronicle 
presents figures showing a gain of 
nearly 1,500,000 bales over the preced- 





ing year—the aggregate 15,508,009 
baies. Looking ahead it is evident to 
these experts that consumption in 


Europe and the United States during 
the year to come will be about as ™®m 
the season just closed. Economically 
grown and wisely handled, the cotton 
crop of the south will continue a prof- 
itable proposition for a long time to 
come. 





Our magazine number for Novem- 
ber will be dated Nov 18, and will be 
our great Thanksgiving number. We 
are sure that it will be quite as satis- 
factory and create even larger enthu- 
siasm than our September and Octo- 
ber magazine numbers. These great 
magazine issues involve no extra ex- 
pense whatever to the subscriber. We 
are giving you good measure, pressed 
down and running over, dear readers. 
We trust you to reciprocate by prompt- 
ly renewing your subscriptions and by 
sending in all the new subscriptions 
possible. “The largest value ever 
given for a dollar by any publication 
is American Agriculturist,” according 
to many thousands of our delighted 
patrons. But it will help matters a 
great deal at this end if you will all 
send in your subscriptions now, even 
if your time doesn’t expire for some 
weeks or months yet. Send on your 
dollar and your paper will be marked 
up for one year beyond the date to 
which it is now paid, and the yellow 
label on your paper will be your re- 





ceipt. Which reminds us that at this 
busy season it may be three or four 
weeks after you remit before your ad- 
dress label is changed accordingly. 
Come ir. early and avoid the rush, 
good friends, as well as inspire our ed- 
itors to still larger effort in your be- 
half. 
— ——_——_ >>.  ——— 

The railroads are lame in arising to 
the situation so far as the car famine 
in concerned. They have known for 
months the tremendous drafts to be 
made upon rolling stock in the au- 
tumn, but have pursued with possibly 
a few exceptions a very listless atti- 
tude. The shortage is now keen, and 
losses and inconvenience heavy. Many 
farmers in the newer portions of the 
northwest have large grain crops, but 
practically no storage facilities on their 
farms. They are ready to sell at cur- 
rent prices, but the village warehouses 
are full, and no cars to relieve the 
situation. The popularity of some of 
the railroads, so far as farmers 
are concerned, is in jeopardy and 
the evidences of incapacity or indiffer- 
ence may even prove a factor in ‘the 
popular and widening demand for 
state or federal influence in the man- 
agement of railroads. 


> 


The president is to be commended 
for his determination to weed out 
some of the unbusinesslike methods in 
the various departments at Washing- 
ton. The commission which he has 
appointed to kring about these re- 
forms might properly take up, among 
other things, the matter of printing 
and circulating public documents. 
Many of these, both in and out of the 
department of agriculture, are ver- 
bose, of little practical value, and cost 
While 





jarge sums in the aggregate. 
the commission is about it there is 
room for improvement in the time 


consumed in getting out various bul- 
letins and reports. In some cases de- 
partment of agriculture documents 
are practically a matter of ancient his- 
tory before they are ready for distri- 


bution, and months are consumed in 
publishing these where days would 
suffice. 


“The chief center of attraction was 
of course the Pike, this the largest 
and best we have ever had.”’ This re- 
markable statement is made by one 
of the officials of the North Carolina 
agricultural society, regarding the 
state fair recently at Raleigh. There 
is still missionary work for those really 
interested in North Carolina agricul- 
ture, before the state fair fully lives 
up to its possibilities. 





Confidence is the basis of business. 
Without it business conducted by mail 
would be impossible. You run no risk 
in writing to any advertiser in this 
paper, because the guarantee printed 
on this page protects you. Always 
mention this paper when you write 
for catalogs or articles. 


-— 


Sod Land for Potatoes—I have 
found sod turned under in the fall is 
the best ground for potatoes. The 
spongy nature of the material through 
the growing season conserves moisture 
enough for the growing crop through 
the very driest time. Also in wet sea- 
sons, such land will produce far better 
results than that cultivated the pre- 
vious year, lying much looser, admit- 
ting air and sun; yet still retaining 4 
certain amount of moisture much 
longer. During 1904 I found the pota- 
toes on the sod land remained green 
until nearly October 1, and yielded 
about 2090 bushels per acre, while those 
grown on old ground and treated oth- 
erwise did not yield half as 
much. Of course, one season's 
trial does not prove anything, but it 
seems suggestive. The variety grown 








was Green Mountain, which seems’ to 
be the most popular in this section for 
general or main crop.—[H. F. Wells, 
Hartford County, Ct. 











— 











Events at Home and Abroad. 
Russia Tied Up by Strikers. 


Russia has been thrown into a con- 
dition of almost anarchy. All the rail- 
roads of European Russia have been 
tied up by a great strike. Even the 
ezar at Peterhof was cut off from rail- 
way communication with his capital. 
The great cities of St Petersburg, Mos- 
eow and Warsaw have been isolated, 
business has been almost suspended 
and mails have been stopped. 

The railwcy employes average to re- 
ceive only $140 a year but their striko 
is more political than economic. The 
strike was brought about ty the social 
democrats—the revolutionary party— 

nd was an attempt to overthrow the 
government. The strikers demanded 
ore wages, an eight-hour day, uni- 
ersal suffrage, freedom of speech, 
nd public assemb!y and a constitu- 
nm with law-making power in the 
inds of representatives of the people. 
The 499,099 railroad men of the em- 
nire have most of them been involved 
in the strike. Famine, bread riots and 

ut = mob violence and bloodshed 
I » attended the movement. 





T he ir has named Count Witte as 
é nd he will organize a cabinet. 
der w tte’s influence, the czar has 
rreed to important reforms, which 
ll include practical freedom of the 
s and of speech, a broader nation- 
assembly law, limiting the auto- 
tic power of the czar and vesting 
ich power in the cabinet and nation- 
sembly or douma. The czar is 
likely to grant a constitution, but the 
revolutionists hope to sweep aside the 
present government entirely and se- 
cure a republic. While the revolution- 
ists are many in numbers they lack 
leadership. 


Coming State Elections. 








State elections will be held next 
Tuesday in Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
There is a big fight on in Ohio, where 
the chief issue seems to be that raised 
by the democrats against a republican 
Cox of Cincinnati. Sec of War 
Taft created a sensation in a speech 
by saying if he could vote in Cincin- 
nati it would be against the republican 
municipal ticket that Cox has dic- 
tated. 

In Maryland the democrats led by 
Senator Gorman are seeking to put 
through a constitutional amendment 
to secure negro disfranchisement. 
Some demoerats and the republicans 
oppose the scheme partly on the 
ground that thousands of foreign- 
born would by the same measure be 
deprived of their vote. 

There is a close fight between the 
republicans and democrats of Virginia. 
In most states elections are held 
c 
y 


% : 
ooss, 


very two years and this is the off 
rear, 


ee 
Briefly Told. 


Philadelphia grafters have robbed 
the city of $5,330,000. That amount 
is missing above the legitimate dis- 
bursements on contracts for water 
filtration and boulevards. The inves- 
tigating board approved by Mayor 
Weaver blames the grafters for deaths 
from tynhoid fever because of delay 
= improper work on the filtration 
plant. 








A mine explosion at Hazel Kirk, Pa, 
killed six officials of the Pittsburg and 
Westmoreland coal company. Two 
weeks before an explosion there killed 
two men. The latest victims were 
working on a fire that had burned in 
the mine since the first explosion. 





Gov Hoch of Kansas is pushing a 
crusade against saloons. The base- 
2nents of courthouses and the jails are 
filled with liquor sellers. Kansas is a 
prohibition state. Officials of Wilson 
county have destroyed 509 cases of 
beer and 5900 bottles of whiskey seized 
in Fredonia. 





A monument to the late J. Sterling 
Morton has been unveiled at Nebraska 
City, Neb. It is the testimony of his 
old neighbers and the farmers and 
School children of Nebraska, who 


.duced into France. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


raised the funds for its erection. The 
monument bears record to Mr Mor- 
ton’s public services as the “father of 
Arbor day” and bringing permanent 
peace to Nebraska through treaty with 
the Pawnee Indians. Mr Morton was 
secretary of agriculture under Cleve- 
land. 





The insurance investigation at New 
York has revealed that the Mutual 
life has been running a news bureau 
that has attempted to “white wash’’ 
the company by its own reports of the 
testimony given. The matter has been 
sent to many newspapers and pub- 
lished as regular press dispatches for 
$1 and $2 a line. One story cost the 
company $5000 and the total expense 
of that service since the investigation 
began has been about $14,000. The 
press agent gets $8000 a year. The 
Metropolitan life insurance company 
is being shown up as controlled by 
methods similar to those in the other 
companies investigated. 

When Pres Roosevelt visited New 
Orleans at the close of his southern 
trip so great a crowd filled the streets 
that a military and civic parade had to 
be given up. The crowd appeared in 
a state’ of frenzy in its desire to see 
the President. The demonstration was 
beyond control of the police and mili- 
tary and the President had to give up 
one of his speeches to prevent trouble. 


Rioting at Santiago, Chile, has re- 
sulted in the death of 50 persons and 
500 have been wounded. The people 
were enraged over the import tax im- 
posed on Argentine cattle and de- 
stroyed 2 vast amount of public prop- 
erty. The disturbance was quelled by 
troops. 





Jerry Simpson, who was for three 
terms a member of congress from Kan- 
sas, is dead. He was, in the days of 
populism, the ablest leader of that 
party and firally became a Bryan 
democrat. His later years were spent 
ranching. 





A train wreck on the Rock Island 
near Fairfield, Ia, resulted in four 
Gead and 30 injured. ‘Two trains col- 
lided head on. 





Miss Alice Roosevelt’s party and E. 
H. Harriman’s party have returned 
from the orient. They crossed the 
continent in a Harriman train, mak- 
ing the run from San Francisco to 
New York in 73 hours. 





A big naval review has been held at 
Tokio in honor of Admiral Togo. 
There were 308 Japanese warships in 
line including a considerable number 
of vessels captured from the Russians. 





Alfonso, the boy king of Spain, is 
going to marry Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg next May. The bride-elect is 
daughter of Princess Beatrice, young- 
est daughter of the late Queen Vic- 
toria of England. 


A new anesthetic is successfully used 
in Germany and has just been intro- 
Occasional fatal 
results from the use of chloroform led 
Dr Schneiderlin of Baden, Germany, 
to experiment with scopolamine, a 
vegetable alkaloid extracted from a 
plant known as Japanese belladonna, 
A solution of scopolamine and water 
is injected under the skin. It causesa 
deep sleep from which the patient can 
be aroused by a loud noise, but the 
sense of feeling is gone. Some pa- 
tients sleep on for five or six hours and 
results are said to be more satisfac- 
tory than is usually the case with 
chloroform, 





A Correction: The great decision for 
the open shop, mentioned herein Oc- 
tober 21, was rendered June 2, 1905, 
by Chief Justice Knowlton of the 
Massachusetts supreme court. The 
case was carried up to the United 
States supreme court, but by stipula- 
tion of both sides, it was dismissed by 
that court October 10. Such dismissal 
has no significance, as the United 
States supreme court did not"consider 
the matter at all, possibly on the 
ground that it presented no federal 
question. The decision therefore is 
that of the Massachusetts supreme 
court, not that of the United States 
supreme court, as was erroneously 
stated herein. 














Take an old rubber boot, and cut it to pieces. 
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If it is one of the 


Buckskin Brand 


sold on Ten 


wore Tne #Rubber wear 
OR nary kind, 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


You will find an extra thick sole, and extra rein- 
forcements where the ordinary boot breaks first. See 
the cut. You will find, too, that the rubber in it has 
elasticity—it stretches. 'Thtt’s because it is real rub= 
ber, and not a cheap substitute such as is used now- 
a-days in ordinary rubber boots and shoes. 
That explains why the Buckskin Brand outwear 
all others of the ordinary kind—and why they are 
the only kind you can afford to buy. Guaranteed and 
ays Trial. Ask your dealer for 
Buckskin Brand. Take uo other. if he won’t supply 
you we Will. Send to us for book and learn 
the difference between last-long Buckskin 
and the wear-out-quick, ordi- 


BANNER RUBBER COMPANY, 
270 Bittner St., St. Louis, Mo. 





(AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Leuis Exposition, 
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We have seven factories and 
make all kinds of shoes for men 
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CRAND PRIZE 
ST. LOUIS FAIR 





Sent anywhere in the United 
tates upon 








PROSPERITY, HAPPINESS AND INDEPENDENCE 





Are all YOURS in 


Michigan and Its Famous Fruit Belt Region 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To come to MICHIGAN and investigate its oes and soil; ins 
fruit, grain and vegetables; and select a home in a 


tate where *“failur 


SPECIAL LOW ROUND TRIP RATES 
Are now being offered to Home Seekers desiring to visit the following points in the Lower 


Peninsula of Michigan :— 
AU SABLE 
BEAVERTON 
BRANCH 
BRETHREN 
CADILLAC 


GLADW IN 


OSCOD \ 
MANISTEE 


et, the abundant crops of 


* is unknown, 


ROSCOMMON 


ST. HELENS 
SLKRATFORD 


TWINING 


WALHALLA 


WEST BRANCH 


Tickets on Sale 


October 31, November 7 and 21, and December 5, 1905. 


Limited to Fifteen Davs for return 


Apply at your Local Ticket Agent for Rates and General Information. 


MICHICAN COLONIZATION BUREAU 
Manistee, Michigan 






















tod ll wp-to-inte appels 


Sold on 40 de dace free tah, — "ha, 


This and nese, ‘This and many other bargains 

fully described in our by cate 
ZZ} los. Weare bona-fide manufac- 
turers, and sell direct to rou at 


y et Write for free catalog. 


BEY ALY Sale aoe 


UBBER-TIRE TOP E Busey sed) 





UITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJ 


Reok Oharté Book ct Onerds Pree Son 


and CUTTER 


Can furnish cutters 
for $12.95 and up- 
ward, guaranteed 
equalto those retailed 


CBR 


Lowest es ever 


locally for $10.00 to 


$15.00 more than our 
ice. Worth a isn’t it? Send for 
pecial Circular. Largest line ever shown. 


known on 


pric 
Many styles built in our own factory. 


ob-Sled 
MONTGOMERY WA 


‘WA RD. 


D & CO. 











See OUK GUARANTEE of 
Editorial 


ADVERTISERS on 
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Page. 
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National Grange Meets This Month. 


The preparations for the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry at Atlantic City, N J, Novem- 
ber 15-25, have been practically com- 
pleted. George W. F. Gaunt, master 
of the New Jersey state grange, and 
the members of the executive com- 
mittee and others who have been as- 
sisting him: have left nothing undone 
in any department. Last week a 
committee of ladies of the New Jer- 
Sey state grange were at Atlantic City 
and made final preparations for the 











G. W. F. GAUNT, 
Master N J State Grange. 


decoration of the hall on the steel 
pier. Bro B. C. Patterson, past mas- 
ter of the state grange of Connecti- 
cut, was also at Atlantic City last week 
in conference with Brother Gaunt. 

Word comes from all sections that 
Patrons are planning to spend a week 
at this famous seaside resort. Special 
excursions will be run from various 
states. There will be a large num- 
ber of prominent Patrons at this 
meeting who do not usually have the 
opportunity of attending these annual 
events. 

Patrons will do well to lay their 
plans now to be on hand and will 
miss a great deal if they let this oc- 
casion go by without spending a few 
days at Atlantic City. State masters 
and members should engage their 
rooms as soon as possible. This is 
necessary, owing to the fact that many 
of the hotels will be obliged to secure 
additional help to give the proper ser- 
vice. 

The program as now arranged is as 
follows: Public reception at the grand 
ball reom, Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 15; conferring of the fifth de- 
gree by Bergen county degree team, 
Saturday afternoon, November 18; 
conferring of the sixth degree by the 
New Jersey state grange, Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 18; conferring of 
the seventh degree by the national 
grange Saturday evening, November 
18. <A detailed program of other en- 
tertainments will be furnished Pat- 
rons on their arrival. A public meet- 
ing will be held in the grand ball 
room, but the regular meeting will be 
held in the auditorium above. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a big 
exhibition of farm products on the 
steel pier by the various New Jersey 
granges. 

To carry out such a@ program as 
will be provided by the hotel men’s 
association, board of trade and the 
local committee of the New Jersey 
state grange, it will be necessary for 
them to know as far as possible in ad- 
vance the number that will be present 
so that trolley cars, roller chairs, 
yachts, badges and printed matter 
can be prepared accordingly. For 
special information write State Mas- 
ter George W. F. Gaunt at Mullica 
Hill, N J. All the hotels are making 
special arrangements to make this 
stay comfortable and agreeable in 
every way and Patrons should engage 
their accommodations without delay. 
Letters can be addressed either to 
your hotel or to the grange headquar- 
ters, on the steel pier. Do not fail 
to register immediately upon your ar- 
rival at the headquarters. This will be 
necessary in order that you may re- 
ceive the official badge, program and 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


other instructions that will permit Pa- 
trons to enjoy the special entertain- 
ments that have been provided for 
them. Baggage checks-should be held 
until the arrival at the hotels so as to 
avoid confusion and delay in prompt 
delivery. A complete list of the hotels 
with rates can be secured by writing 
State Master Gaunt. 


Whar the Granges are Doing, 


NEW YORK. 

The next quarterly meeting of Ulster 
county Pomona will be held the first 
Wednesday in December with Hugue- 
not at New Platz. Patrons are re- 
quested to bear this change of ar- 
rangement in mind. 

The New York state grange will hold 
its $3d annual session at Geneva, Feb- 
ruary 6-9, 1906. The Kirkwood house 
has been engaged as the headquarters. 
The rate will be $2 per day for two in 
a room. Other hotels have made 
special rates ranging from $1.50 to $2 
per day. Persons who desire to have 
rooms booked in advance. should 
write E. J. Cook of Geneva, who has 
been detailed to handle this. 

Three Mile Bay grange in Jefferson 
county has outgrown its present quar- 
ters, which a few years ago was 
thought to be a large and commodious 
structure. Work is now in progress to 
enlarge it. The lower room has been 
raised by cutting the studding at the 
bottom and lifting it two feet. The 
storeroom in the south has been taken 
out and 6 feet added. This arrange- 
ment will add 10 feet to the length of 
the hall, which will make it one of the 
most commodious of any in this lo- 
cality. 

Watertown grange will hold its next 
meeting November 11 when the third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred. 
The program in the afternoon will be 
furnished by the South Rutland 
grange and there will be a volunteer 
table committee with H. S, Wilson and 
wife as chairmen. 

Trenton grange in Oneida county 
will meet, during the winter, on Sat- 
urday afternoons. The sessions will 
open at 1.30. It is hoped that these 
meetings will be well sustained. 

Orange county patrons are much 
alive and will be in line for the national 
grange this winter. The Patrons of 
the lower ,Hudson river counties con- 
vened at Newburg recently when the 
officers of the state grange instructed 
a class of 83 in the sixth degree. A 
commodious hall was secured and the 
degree was conferred in full form. 

County deputies should bear in mind 
that a resolution was adopted by the 
last state grange meeting to the e‘fect 
that “hereafter the county denuty 
shall visit each subordinate grange in 
his county at least once in each year 
and report its condition to the master 
of his Pomona.” He is to receive 
$2 for each grange thus visited by him 
during the year. He is aiso required 
to attend the meeting of county depu- 
ties to be held at the state grange on 
the second day of its annual session. 
His necessary expenses are to be paid 
by the state grange. 

Jefferson county Pomona recently 
held a session to discuss the highway 
question. This meeting was attended 
by about 75 Patrons, A most excel- 
lent address was delivered in the af- 
ternoon by Frank D. Lyon of the state 
engineer’s department. Master Allen 
called the meeting to order and ex- 
plained that its purpose was to con- 
sider the good roads question with 
special reference to the proposed $50,- 
000,000 bonding proposition to be voted 
on at the coming election. He stated 
that the meeting had been called with 
the idea that it might be wise to re- 
consider the action taken at Lafarge- 
ville at the September Pomona op- 
posing the bonding proposition in view 
of a better understanding of the pol- 
icy of the state engineer’s department 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
good roads state aid laws. State Over- 
seer George A. Fuller said he wishes 
to assume the responsibility for the 
call for the special session, as in re- 
cent trips about the state he had 
found that at least five of the leading 
Pomona granges had adopted resolu- 
tions endorsing the bonding plan, and 
he did not wish his own county, which 
had always taken a leading piace in 
the good roads movement, to appear 





to be taking a step backward, as the 
action of the Pomona at Lafargeville 
would seem to indicate. The subject 
of reconsideration was further dis- 
cussed by several members, but no ac- 
tion was taken, some of the members 
contending that it would not be good 
policy to reconsider in special session, 
action taken at a regular meeting 
where there had been so much larger 
representation. A general discussion 
followed, which developed the fact that 
all were in favor of the good roads 
movement, though there was a dif- 
ference of opinion about state aid, 
Fred Shepard, lecturer of the state 
grange, is to visit Rose Hill grange 
at Waterloo, November 3; Forest 
City grange, at Ithaca, November 4; 


Groton grange, November 21; and 
Waterburg grange November 22. He 


was present at a special meeting of 
PRangor grange, October 21. Much in- 
terest is felt in grange work and Lec- 
turer Shepard says that he looks for 
a large growth in the grange the com- 
ing winter, 

Genesee county Pomona met with 
Elba recently. The ten granges in 
the county were all represented. The 
present membership in the county is 
1868, a net gain of 44 during the quar- 
ter. The largest granges in the coun- 
ty are Stafford, Byron, Elba and Corfu; 
15 candidates took the fifth degree. 
Prof Rice of Cornell university gave an 
address on Agriculture. The next ses- 


sion will be held with Bergen, the sec- 
ond Thursday in December. There 
was a large attendance. The church 
was tastefully decorated with plants, 
cut flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
grains and seeds. The address of wel- 
come was given ty Mrs. C. W. Jones 
and the response by Mrs Ham of Oak- 
field. A ladiss’ orchestra from Elba 
furnished music, also a male quartette. 
Elba entertained members of Barre 
center last week Saturday evening. 
Elba Grange has moved into the new 
Odd Fellows’ hall. The subject dis- 
cussed at the last meeting was, What 
does it cost to raise an acre of wheat, 
beans and potatoes and which is the 
most profitable? 
OHIO. 

Laurel grange in Meigs county has 
been having considerable degree work 
lately. They conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on a class recently. 
They always have a quorum and are 
noted for the punctuality of their of- 
ficers. This is the grange home of 
ex-worthy overseer M. R. Merritt. 
The grange hall is located but a few 
rods from his beautiful home. Brother 
and sister Merritt are both zealous 
workers and do much toward keeping 
up grange enthusiasm in that county. 

North Fairfield grange in Huron 
county has about 40 members, more 
than half of whom have joined within 
the past year. They are mostly young 
people who are full of active energy 
and youthful enthusiasm which are 
always forerunners of success. They 
expect to adopt a partial course of 
study, under the auspices of the new 
grange educational department in the 
near future. 

State Master Derthick recently ad- 
dressed large and enthusiastic meet- 
ings at Gustavus, Champioh and other 
granges in the northern part of the 





state. He spoke against the proposed 
amendment exempting bonds from tax. 
ation. The Warren papers Promised 
to oppose the measure and Chainpion 
grange will send a delegation to the 
newspaper offices, emphatically de. 
claring their opposition. Many farm- 
ers over the state are aroused and 
working hard to defeat the measure, 
The Darke county Pomona reports 
show the granges to be in prosperous 
condition. One grange of over 100 
members had an average attendance of 
80. The children are eager to enter 
either the subordinate lodges or the 
juvenile granges. This county has three 
juvenile granges with good matrons. 
Mrs C. E. Harris, wife of the county 
deputy, is working out the juvenile 
grange idea throughout the county. 


German grange in Darke county has 
an average attendance of 65. There 
are many young people among its 
members. The lecture hour is con- 
ducted along the lines of farmers’ ins- 
titutes. Deputy Master Harris is mas- 
ter of this grange. He says that when 
they want a class to initiate, they go 
after it and get it. 

Mrs Lee visited Gustavus, Royal and 
Union granges of Trumbull county; 
Chester and Huntsburg of Geauga 
county; and Orwell of Ashtabula coun- 


ty, explaining the new educational 
work of the Srange. All, except one, 
organized classes. Visitors from 
neighboring granges went away de- 


termined to start classes in their home 
granges. 

Ohio state grange will be represent- 
ed by State Master Derthick at the 
Chicago convention called to propose 
considering measures for regulating 
railroad rates. 

DELAWARE. 

There has been a rapid and steady 
growth in grange membership in this 
stite since the last annual meeting. 
This is due targely to the resolution 
introduced at the state grange by Wil- 
liam M. Dickson, master of Fruitland 
grange, providing for a scholarship in 
the short course in agriculture at the 
agricultural college in Newark to the 
grange in the state showing the larg- 
est percentage of gain in membership 
during the year. The new grange or- 
ganized at Smyrna is keeping the 
irons hot and now has a membership 
almost equal to that of Fruitland 
grange, which is the largest in the 
Statae. 


The annual meeting of the Dela- 
Ware state grange will be held at 
Georgetown, December 12-14. Prepar- 
ations are being made fer a rousing 
meeting. A fine program is in pre- 
paration and everything will be done 
to help make the stay of Patrons at 
this meeting helpful and enjoyable. 


Fruitland grange, of which William 
M. Dickson is master, has issued a 
very interesting program for its fall 
campaign. Among the subjects are 
Value of spraying, Grafting and -bud- 
ding, Care of fruit crops for winter 
use, Cover crops versus barnyard ma- 
nure, A few follies of the. farmer, 
Woman’s history in American agri- 
culture, Hybridization of plants and 
flowers. The farmer’s relation. to the 
department of agriculture, and The 
new method versus farming through 

















PROGRESSIVE OHIO FARMERS AT EXPERIMENT STATION 


Members of the Warrenville grange and friends from that community 


Spent a day recently at the Ohio experiment station. 
There were two/’other picnics at the station grounds the 
The picture shown above 
in the gardens after the entire party had walked over a mile 
They were grouped around Director Charles E. Thorne, listen- 
ing to his explanation of the plot work. 
These ocular demonstrations are of value and farm- 


in the party. 
Same day, making over 200 in all. 
the farm. 


sight at the station. 


There were over 100 


was taken 
looking at 


Such groups are a very frequent 


ers appreciate them. Consequently, an increasing number of delegations 


visit the station each year. 
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barnyard retrospection. This 
ram went into effect October T. 


pro- 
Those 


vho have and will discuss the sub- 
ects above are: Dr A. T. Neale, Prof 
Cc, P. Close, Prof C. L. Penny, C. 8. 


A. N. Brown, C. G. Brown, 


Conwell, 


Dr E B. Voorhees of New Jersey, 8. 
\W. Hawkins of Pennsylvania, S. H. 
Derby, Mrs S. H. Derby and J. Otto 
Thielow. ; 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield county Pomona will meet 
at Clearfield November 16. There 
will be three sessions, one at 10.a m, 

nother at 1.30->p m, and an even- 
ng session at 7.30 pm. The bienniat 
election of officers will take place in 
ihe afternoon. 

Bradford and Sullivan counties Po- 
nona is to meet with Towanda Val- 
ley grange at West Franklin, Novem- 
ber 10-11 The biennial election of 
officers will take place at this time. 
\ large attendance is desired. 

Tunkhannock grange will entertain 
Vyoming county Pomona at Tunkhan- 

k, Wednesday, December 6. This 

ill be the biénnial election of offi- 
eers This Pomona grange has large 

nd interesting’ meetings and has a 
membership of 275 fifth degrees. 

Warren county Pomona is to meet 


Columbus grange at Columbus 


December 7-8 The young people's 
hour is a special feature. 
Che is a growing interest in 
‘ work in Potter county. The 
Pomona will meet at Gold, Dec 21. 
Luze1 county Pomona will meet 
t Reaumont December 16. This Po- 
mo usually has excellent meetings. 
A fine program will be rendered and 


large attendance is urged. 


Way county Pomona meets with 
Pleasant Valiey grange at Dyberry, 
November 15-16. The biennial elec- 

m of officers will take place at this 

n Arrangements are being made 
t 1 interesting meeting 

Blair county Pomona is to meet at 

ianita November 15. A fine pro- 

m has been arranged with discus- 

ms on the following topics: The 

reel post, Potato culture, How can 
rme} better secure enactment of 

‘ tures such as is needed for the 
protection of their interests, etc. 

Pennsylvania Patrons are making 
pecial preparations to send a large 
elegation to Atlantic City next month. 

ite Master Hill says that they are 


terested both in the meeting and the 


———_ > 
National Grange for 36 Years. 





a complete list of the 
of the national grange. This 
is in reply to a recent inquiry from 


B. He son of Pennsylvania. 


Following is 


meetir S 


nder 


NATIONAT, GRANGE MEETINGS, 

Meeting Place Date 

Ist Washington, D C, April 13, 1869 
2d Washington, D C, Dec 8,1869 
3d Washington, D C, Jan 25,187V 
ith Washington, D C, Jan 4, 1871 
hth Washington, D C, Jan 3, 1872 
ith Georgetown, D C, Jan 3, 1873 | 
jth St Lou's, Mo, Feb 4, 1874 
Sth Charleston, S C Feb 38, 1875 
%th Louisville, Ky, Nov 17, 1875 
10th Chicago, Il, Nov 15, 1876 
{lth Cincinnati, O, Nov 21, 1877 


Richmond, Va, Nov 20, 1878 


Isth Canandaigua, N Y, Nov 19, 1879 
l4th Washington, D C, Nov 17 1889 
15th Washington, DC, Nov 16, 1881 
jth Indianapolis, Ind, Nov 15, 1882 
17th Washington, D C, Nov 21, 1883 
ISth Nashville, Tenn, Nov 12. 1884 
(‘th Boston, Mass, Nov 11 1885 
‘Oth Philadelphia, Pa, Nov 10, 1885 
“Ist Lansing, Mich, Nov 16, 1887 
--d Topeka, Kan, Nov 14, 1888 
~3d Sacramento, Cal, Nov 13, 1889 
“ith Atlanta, Ga, Nov 12, 1899 


~»oth Springfield, O Nov 11, 1891 


~bth Concord, N H, Nov 16, 18°2 
~ith Syracuse, N Y, Nov 15, 1893 
“Sth Springfield, I, Nov 14, 1894 
“Jth Worcester, Mass, Nov 13, 1895 
50th Washington, D C, Nov 11, 1896 
“lst Harrisburg, Pa, Nov 10, 1897 
sd Concord, N H, Nov 16 1898 
33d Springfield, O, Nov 15, 1899 
é4th Washington, DC, Nov 15, 1900 
soth Lewiston, Me, Nov 13, 1901 
36th Lansing. Mich, Nov 12, 1902 
3ith Rochester, N Y, Nov 11, 1993 
88th Portland, Ore, Nov 13, 1904 
“th Atlantic City, NJ, Nov 15, 1905 











WORTH A SECOND READING 


Dairy Products at the State Fair. 





The splendid exhibit of dairy prod- 


ucts at the New York state 


Syracuse recently was a credit to the 


state. A better 
was not seen at 


Empire 
and cheese 
fair this 
tries in 


season. There were 
export cheese, 
latter 


91% to 1) 3% _The ville, George Martin and Rosemary 
made by E. W. Collins of Chaumont. creamery of Adams. There were 125 
of can 4 cheese ‘ahaa the following entries in the home trade cheese. The 
ontrtes : Pineapple Pivcadin. _neutchatel highest score was %)% on a cheese 
three, Young aa os square made by William W. Collins of Chau- 
ee he ete Sl a Mga mont, There were three that scored 
were 74 entries which sored from ‘4 ‘m% each made by J. W. Carris & 

QQ1 only ic pag ns es be Son of Omar. Still another scored 99 | 
to JS. There were five who scored points. It was made by D, A. Good- 
the latter figure. They were Henry rich of Watertown. 


Eibert of Skaneateles, 
of-Ashville, H. T. Tappan of S 


George Martin of 


on a cheese 


Adams and Rose- 


mary creamery of 
tries. There were 
made butter that 
follows: Mrs Joh 
Mrs Charles’ M. H« 


fair at 


A. Roy Tripp 


herman, 


“T saw your adv ir 





Adams, In 


ywe of 


lot of butter @nd Minnie Maurer of Geneva. 
any state the 57 entries of butter in prints and 
moulds, four scored {S14 points. each. 
110 en- 7, d 7 
eget t They were as follows: Henry 
scoring trom of Skaneateles, A. Roy Tripp of Ash- 


a a 
n_ old reliable A 


butter 
from private dairies there were 65 en- 
three lots of 
scored 98 


home- 
points as 
1 Gregg of DeW 
Amsterdam 


Eibert 


itt, 


of 





‘ That is Horse High, Bull 
py Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


Atless than dealers’ price 
and we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 

W Wire is made, how Wireis 
song galvanized,—why some is 
good and some bad. You 
a hav e this informa. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 2 Muncie Indiana. 
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Material from the $50,000,000 St. Louis World’s Fair 


es on Lumber, 


iGouohoid Goode 


jy etCs 


Special to readers of American Ataatentos, 
terial, Merchandise, Machinery, 


I Oo BU 


supplies or materials you may need for contemplated im- 
History repeats itself, and 
~~ of motor 





SAVE 30 TO 50% 


anything you need on the farm,in the 
Sas or shop, Study carefully the rea- 





provements about your place. 
bow after having dismantled 





ms why we are able to 








uote lower 
prices than anybody else, and then de- 
cide to place a trial order with us, The 





Sheriffs’, Recelvers’, Trustees’, As- 







Pmes, including the Chicago 
an-Amorican Expesition at Buffalo, 1901; 
The Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
(899, and innumerable public buildings,we have purchased 


every oa 


s Fair, 


1993; 












signees’ and Manufacturers’ Sales 









This means that new goods of 


compelled to pay 30 to 60% more “ other 
houses for same material? Do not 


STEEL ROOFING and SIDING 


new, painted FING at most durable 
and ‘seonoumoat ie for houses, barnes 
and aR fact for all buildings. 
© PER 100 SQUARE FEET. 

Thies is ot No. 15 grade, semi-hardened, 
fiat. 24x24 inches, 
Corrugated, V a. B10, 
ing seam, per 6 

in nd & Sees lengths « ~ 





deity 8q, oad 


East of Colorado, pene 
Oklahoma, Ind. Terr, and 
Texas. Prices to other 
pointe on application. No} 
special tools needed. Full| 
directions furnished. 


standard 
merit and quality are sold direct to you at 
less than actual cost price. You would be 


fail to 
the following special offers if you 
Want to save money on your purchases, 







same, that we cannot supply. 


















Fair bargains much smaller. 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 


Including b building material of every de- 
scription from the St.Louis World's Fair. 
ere is one chance to get a lumber bargain 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR 


ESTIMATE. 

Save 30% to GO4 If You Buy At Once, 
seen poaete. planking, Gdressed and 
matched flooring, sheathing, timbers, in 
fact lumber for any purpose, from the 
exhibition lacea World's Fair. Quick 

delivery. esides lumber we have all 
kinds of sash, — bardware, electric 
apparatus, flags, poles, tools. turnatiles, 
statues, railing, moulding, iron rods, and’ 
thousands of ether articles, 











Write today. 
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Linoleum 1 and Carpets at Half Price 


THE “Cloth. FAIR. 
1000 Yards Oil Cloth 
excellent patterns, various 
and 2 yards wide, per eq. yd. 
"Yards Semi Scotch Linol- 
eum, finest quality, practically new, 
handsome assortment of designs, in 2 
yord widthe, mediam quality, per square 
Heaviest quality, per 
yard ...cses 


equare 
250 Floor Rugs heavy texture 6x9 
: $1.90 


S; those who know agood bargain, and appreciate the 
quality of material used in the constructions of the most 
magnificient and expensive World's Exposition of modern 
times, are flooding us with orde 
the construction of a building of any kind, or for furnishing 
Look up your needs and get 
our catalogue. The prices speak for themselves. Tell us or y- 
what you want. Every day finds our stock of big World’s refer to tho Drovers Deposit Na’ 
and otLcr Chicago banks. 


rs. There is nothing used in 


Chicago Hi Wrecking © 

tal and d 8u plus 61,0°0, rey iy He the $5 0 000 000 St L i w id? F j surance that in caso you find the goods acs 

Sonstreale bertare JSS e@ are 5 5 s ou $ or $ alr r oursoney wil ook Fe without quib- 

Morchandion, Monschela Sugplins carat and uently have an immense stock of first class ma- bling or dolay., Send us yout inquiries tor 
terial of every kind and for every purpose. Shrewd pur- you may be in need of in tho TN 


We positively guarantee awl be 
chases of ony etd made wy ae — 
thoroughly satisfactory, and articles 
supplica exactly as ropresented. You = 
ploce your order w!th us in confidenco 

you will not only seoutee zoe what you 


Ss fermen and building supplies, house- 


Our i REFEREN E 


We welcome investi 
ability. Look usupin 
any other responsible commercial 


Building Ma- 





erand pay for, but with the further as- 


tion as to our re- 
Jun's, Bradstreets or 


ee 4 
express cormpan Ask any banker, or 





3000 


yard, 35 = aap 


each. .eeee 


green body, floral de- 
signe, full widths 
thoroughly renovated 
looks like new, Price 
per yard, oO cents 


Larre Variety, combination “ot poem 


to 
400 ‘Yards ingrain carpets, 


ood as new, 
esigns,1, 1*g 
19 cents 


+++ 40 conts 


12-TON JACK SCREW, 80c 


Four Carloads, 
NewCast Iron Stand,wrou 
iron ecrew,dcep set thread, 
best made, and biggest bargain is 
the lot at these prices: 
1% in. diam.. 12 ton..80. 
Ji "Re Ginmes 19 Sanh 
House Raising Jacks, 1:40 
Lever Jacks, each,,...... 


10 Anti- Freezine Pum 
$5. SPECIAL eras On PUMP rs P 
Windmill Lif 
Double Acting 
itcher pow 


mps,each,$3. 
orce p ° 
Pumps,,... veal e 
m ° 





(te hrashe 
ydraulic Rams...,..,.,.. 4.7 
Galvanized Storage “tans 















Woe be om over "300, amon used 
only during the Exposition, 


-00 





MODERN PLUMBING MATERIAL 


We offer you @ saving of 20 te 50 | on 
anything you need in this line. We can 
furnish you all the comforts of a city 
dwelling even if you have no water supply. 
With our modern “‘Country Homes Water 
Supplies”? you live like a king. Write us. 
SOF iaedsome Btecl 4% tt. Bath Tub , $6.30 
Wash Stands, handsome, complete. 7.50 up 

" ‘Water Closets * 7.00 up 














- F375 
ood 


eaters, from -50 to 7.50 
itchen Range trom 4.00 to 20.009) 







’Enam’d Siaks....1.10 up 





caps, 
complete, 


Eave Troug 


“EAGLE” FELT ROOFING &93,'2" 


2 Ply “Eagle” Brand Ready a with- 
out supplies, pereq. ... € 
- ————] with ile, 
caps andcement,pr sq. 
Galvoized Ra bher Bo ‘e ot 
gw x4 on high 
rade buildi 
or lining purposes. 
cement, 


Better grades also. 


ings, Valleys. Ridge Rolls,etc. 


ing, 
ngs, practical 


furnished 
$1.50 


he, Down Spoct- 


108 eq. ft. .. 


CS FRCE. 






Nails, Brair, 


World’s Fair Furniture 


zurniture 
from t 
WwW orld” 
100 Morris Chairs... Each, 85.50 
150 Couches.... .-Each, 64, 

50 Oftce Desks.. ooccc com 


000 Dressers............. 
Each €3.95 


.000 Tran Keds... saat 








abinets just 
illustration, all nice} 
golden oak finish 
each = + $3 


75 
PAINTS 


30 cents Per Callon 
WRITE yon COLOR oo 7 Ly EE C 
Barn Paint, in lots, per 
Cold Water: Paints, per =< e= 
ee cecs cece ss OCR 
“Perfection Mixed 
gal 





10, egs I 
110 Ibe, and ranging ace panne 
ces per BE. vos cecs 
Dies, per 100 ibe. 





This book is one that 
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k 
2UR NEW 500 PAGE Ee es No 
every shrewd bu: 


00 Tables inj 
from St.Louis F\ air 
63.90 to €25 each. 
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CHAIR BARGAINS 


600 beautiful box fash- 
foned dining room or 


neonate 
olden. lermish 
or Weathered finish- 


chairs pr 





see eeeeseersee 


e Annesicd Wi se ceeeee iw és ‘a ‘ 
ire, -; a 
“eng 


“wi Tels 
Ibs. 


Iron Pi 
ed a ings, straight 
dition. 





Pare x 
Galvanized hee 
Poul try y ots 
ba) t Pp E pie 10,000,000 feet of 
ipe, overhauled and 
nm good condition. It 


comes from the World's Fair. 
with screwed ends and threac- 








00 Ibs .82. 








Wronoght 
end in good con- 












EXTRAORDINARY BED BARGAIN 


a ket iibpetre- 
tion, hea’ hand- 
] some scro: 





eon. 


for 35. 


90 TANOSOME GOLDEN OAK 
FINISHED DRESSERS 


$7.75 EACH. 





$283 





pec ccces Tee 
Ty. fies Bee few: 2 22277 BR Ses 





sendfor. Itisfu 
need 


List en h few Lom ovendes of oa me 
yen on then al Chetnon nares your large 600 te pepe. 
ADDRESS... .. 02. +0 seeeeees ooee% 

R. R. OR P.O, BOT oreeee 

BTAT EH. . og ncn nc cen. ce cccececceces cocececccese sesessesoooces sesece 








25 FREE 





Chicago House 


Wrecking 
35th & fron Sts., Chicago. 
f American 


CSontpany, 


Bend me one of 




























Ask for HOODS 
Duke” Short 


db 


HOOD RUBBERS 





HOOD 
TRADE (ryrercomwmy) MARIS 
BOSTON 
NOT MADE BY A TRUST 
IEVOU CANNOT GET THESE RUB= 


SERS FROM YOUR LENLER-WeITE GS 
One Operation 











grains for all feed 
when you use the 


mm KELLY 


DUPLEX 
GRINDING MILLS. 








ning and strongest mills made; 
3 New double cutters; force feed; 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines, 
Use 25 percent less power than any others, 


THE 0. S. KELLY CO., 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 





DeLOACH PATENT 
ie the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 





Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOAOH Mill M’r’g Oo., Box 525, - Atlanta, Ga, 





is all it takes to break, crush and 
grind, either fine or coarse, all 


VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or 


coarse suitable for 


ee, 
CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Dur. 
able in Use. 


















Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or small- 
est ears of corn with- 
out clogging. 


oo o- Send for Sireulars 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











purposes, 


They are the fastest, easiest run- 

























The Reasons Why 


WHITE BRONZE MEMORIALS ARB 60 POPULAR ABB 


1. Durability 
2. Artistic Beauty 
3. Cheapness 
WHITE BRONZE is the Rest Material 
on the market to-day for memorials, 
White Bronze won both the GOLD and 
SILVER MEDALS at the Universal 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. If intere 
y ested, write at once giving approxi. 
mate sum you can spend and we wi 
ecnd a variety of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
with prices, etc. No obligation to 
buy. We deal direct and deliver 
everywhere. 


| ta Agents Wanted 44 


Monumental Bronze Co., 
CHERRY ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





























Good Housekeeping 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE 
USEFUL CITARACTER. REACHFS OVER A MILLION READERS 


LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


Better for Independent Tobacco Interests. 





The persistent efforts of independent 
tobacco manufacturers to hold their 
heads above water in the great fight 
against the “trust” are apparently 
meeting with success. Pres H. D. Mil- 
ler of the Independent tobacco man- 
ufacturers’ assn recently talking along 
this line said: ‘“‘We have to-day fair 
competition with the tobacco trust, not 
only in the purchase of leaf tobacco, 
but also in disposing of our manufac- 
tured products. A year ago the trust 
had the leaf tobacco interests in such 
shape that it was hard for some inde- 
pendent manufacturers to procure 
leaf, even at an advance of 75 to 100 
per cent over the actual value. The 
trust also had the distributing agents, 
the jobbers, in such a position that it 
was almost impossible in some sec- 
tions of the country fo rindependent 
manufacturers, even though they had 
an established trade in their goods, to 
get them distributed. 

“To-day these conditions do not ex- 
ist, and if we stand shoulder to shoul- 
der and work with the investigating 
committee appointed in Washington to 
inquire into the manner of doing busi- 
ness by the so-called tobacco trust, I 
believe the open market. with fair 
competition, which is all we ask, will 
come. 

“To-day the manufacture of licorice 
paste is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the tobacco trust. Licorice, which 
a few years ago cost us 5 to 5%c p Ib 
is now costing us from 19% @l1Ic p Ib, 
an advance caused wholly by the to- 
bacco trust’s control of the output. It 
is suggested that we pool our interests 
and construct a licorice plant. His- 
tory does not prove this method of do- 
ing business a success, however, and 
therefore I believe it to be to our in- 
terests to appeal to congress to aid us 
against this unfair monopoly.” 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 








Generally the undertone of the mar- 
ket for cigar leaf tobacco is healthy. 
The demand for domestic leaf at N Y 
continues of ample proportions, and it 








MOST FASCINATING AND 
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Pure Food Assurance 


The great campaign for healthful 
food preparations. 


Mistress and Maid 


The growing work of the Woman's 
National Household Alliance, iilus- 
trated. 


My Experiences with Boys, 


by Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘The 
an with the Hoe.” 


The Dog of the Home, 


by Rev. William J. Tucker, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres’t Dartmouth College. 














A Colonial Thanksgiving (Poem), 


A College Photographer, 


A Genuine Colonial House, 


Paderewski and the Piano, 











hy Augusta Kortrecht, with illustra- 
tions and decorations in color. 










by Alice Ward Bailey, illustrated 
from photographs. 








by Louis C. Cornish, illustrated. 







by Gustav Kobbe. 












COOKERY—The Best in the World—FASHIONS 















SEND US $1.75 


both 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building. 





The recent advance in the price of Single Copies to 15 cents, and the in- 
creased cost of the magazine, which this indicates, makes it necessary for us to 
hereafter charge $1.75 for Good Housekeeping in connection with our Journal, 


and we will send you Goon Housrxrgrine 
(regular 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place, 






price $1.00) and this journal 


one year either new or renewal, 






CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building, 















| the 13th and last of the 
| seriptions 


is reported there is very little old York 
state and Pa tobacco now available for 
buyers. “This situation is something 
almost unprecedented at this period 
of the year. Ohio types have recently 
shown considerable activity in move- 
ment, and some authorities now claim 
packers may be about cleaned out of 
this class of leaf before the year 
closes. 

Tmports of cigar wrappers into the 
U S for the eight months ended Sept 
1, 05, show no essential change from 
the same period in ’04 or ’05, the to- 
tal aggregating right around 5,400,009 
lbs. Advices from Holland say that 
Amsterdam in- 
saw about 18,000 bales of 
tobacco change hands. The market 
was lively and prices well sustained, 
although grades suitable for American 
buyers were not plentiful. Altogether 
there have been sold in Amsterdam 
this year 207,200 bales of Sumatra to- 
bacco. 


Burley Tobacco Offerin gs Larger. 








The new crop of burley tobacco is 
moving marketward with greater free- 
dom and dealers at such points as 
Louisville and Cincinnati look for re- 
ceipts to continue to expand. Prices 
generally are fairly well maintained. 
Recent sales at Louisville averaged 
$6.20 p 100 Ibs, or slightly under the 
same period last year. It is generally 
reported in tobacco circles that the 
705 burley crop of the U S is heavier 
than a year ago. Estimates for the 
total yield range as high as 200,000,- 
000 Ibs. It is claimed the proportion 
of bright tobacco -will not prove large, 
and on that actount such leaf should 
sell well. The recently incorporated 
burley tobacco growers’ assn is plan- 
ning to handle the new crop. Reports 
are current to the effect that in order 
to secure that leaf under the control 
of the assn the trust will have to pay 
14 to 15¢c p lb. The assn has con- 
tracted to buy from its members at 
10c and drying and storing will ap- 
proximate an additional 2c p Ib. Hence 





14 to 15c as the selling price should 
not prove excessive. 

Reports have been circulated through 
the press to the effect that holdings of 
old tobacco in the dark district of Ky 
and Tenn showed an aggregate of 
000 hhds. Chairman F. G. Ewing of 
the Dark tobacco district planters’ 
protective assn denies this statement 
as an exaggeration. He says his or. 
ganization has on hand only 15,000 
hhds, and that recently 1000 hhds of 
this supply have been disposed of at 
prices ranging 20% higher than those 
current a year ago. It is said that the 
Italian regie buyers are showing ac- 
tivity in the Clarksville district, pay- 
ing 10 to 12¢ for good leaf and ap- 
parently needing large supplies, 


25,- 





Virginia Tobacco Growers Are Busy. 
TIARVEY RICH, APPOMATTOX COUNTY, VA, 





The recent damp spell enabled to- 
bacco farmers to take down thetr 
crops and begin stripping operations 
This work will be presented with more 
vigor from now on as the work of 
sowing wheat and gathering corn is 
nearing completion. It seems that 
on account of the rainy season this 
year the uplands will produce a bet- 
ter quality of leaf than the lowlands, 
the product from the latter showing 
a tendency to be somewhat thin and 
in some sections to be affected by 
rust. The leaf, however, is larger and 
has cured with a more desirable color 
than last year. 

Receipts ofleaf at the warehouses 
where auction sales are held are in- 
creasing daily and from now on there 
will be more activity. The prices be- 


ing paid are about the same as last 
year at this time and on the whole 
seem to be satisfactory. It seems, 


however, that the better grades of leaf 
are not bringing the prices they should 
later on, according to remarks made 
to the writer by one connected with 
the warehouses. One day during the 


past week the writer attended the 
sales where about 50,000 Ibs were 
sold. One crop of 1000 Ibs in which 
he was interested, grown on new 
ground, sound, of good color but 
somewhat different in gum: and elas- 
ticity, brought the following prices: 


325 Ibs lugs at $4.20 p 100 Ibs, 210 Ibs 
foir leaf $5.80, 385 Ibs good $7.75 amd 
SO Ibs selections $9.25. Recently there 
was held in Lynchburg a meeting of 
growers who advocated the selling of 
the leaf by sample from the houses in 
the same manner practiced by the 
cigar leaf growers of the North. 


-— 
eee 


Tobacco Notes. 
The dept of agri proposes to dis- 
tribute samples of leaf tobacco among 
various manufacturers throughout the 





country. This tobacco consists of to- 
bacco grown at the various experi- 
ment stations of the govt in N E and 


some of the southern states. It is said 

that the dept of agri has many thou- 

sand Ibs of leaf on hand, and no bet- 

ter way could be found of putting its 

merits before the manufacturers. 
NEW YORK. 


OswEGco Co—The tobacco crop in 
this county has proved one of the fin- 
est in years. The larger part of that 
sold has gone to the American tobac- 
co company and will shortly find its 


warehouses at 


way to that concern’s 

Fulton. Prices have proved quite en- 
couraging to growers, ruling higher 
than for the past few seasons. Some 


of the fine crops have bought close to 
13c p lb in the bdl. The market at 
Baldwinsville is reported quiet; some 
warehouse men expect to be receiving 
their purchases about Jan 1. 

Reports indicate that buyérs havo 
recently secured some crops in the 
Onondaga district but prices were not 
named. Local dealers recently secured 
substantial lots of fillers in O. The 
trade is now looking forward to much 
activity at Empire state warehouses in 
the near future. 


—_ —_ > —___——- 

Over Feeding—J. W. L., New York, 
wants to know what effect over-feed- 
ing will have on cows. The effect of 
over-feeding is indigestion, which may 
cause a number of diseases such as 
disease of the liver, udder and skin, 
but there are very few cows that will 
eat more than the system demands. 


Therefore, we find very few such cases. 
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items Gleaned from Apple Orchards. 





Short crop of apples in Mich; qual- 
ity about the same as last year. Part 
of Allegan Co has good crop. Choice 
fruit mostly sold at $3 p bbl.—[C. E. 
Bassett. 

(‘rop poor, half already sold, pres- 
ent price for choice stock, $3 p bbl, 


remainder to storage. No fungus or 
rot here except some rot in Ben Davis. 
Oiher varieties free outside damage 
by Codling moth—{W. H. Under- 
wood, Hutchinson, Kan, 

sood fruit $2.50@3 p bbl and prac- 
tically all sold. A very short crop, 
writes M. I. Shiveley, Chillicothe, O, 


pres of the hort society. 

Many small and wormy aples, grow- 
ers inclined to sell at $2@2.50 p bbl. 
Some fuhgus on Greenings. Cider 
stock 10c p bu at shipping station.— 


(Oo. E. F., Mill Village, Sullivan Co, 
nN 3. 

‘rop very poor, price $3 p bbl. Not 
half enough apples to supply home 
market.—[Cor. Powers, Johnson Co, 


Ark. 

Growers selling around $2.50 p bbl, 
choice fruit all the way up to 3.50. 
About 75% of a full crop.—[F. C. B., 
Wyoming, Kent Co, Del. 

In southwestern Mo and Ark there 
isa 20% apple crop. Prices for 15 and 
25 range close to $2.25 p bbl.—[G. A. 
A., Sec Ozark Fruit Growers’ Assn. 

Mail advices to American Agricul- 
turist from J. H. Lutten & Son of Ham- 
burg, Germany, report a good demand 
for American apples. Baldwins from 
recent cargoes sold there at a range of 
$3.40@5.30 p bbl, York Imperials 3.50 
Ben Davis 4@5.75. Few fcy Ca- 
nadian Gravensteins fetched 3.50@7.80. 

Present price, Oct 26, $2 p_ bbl, 
growers very generally selling. De- 

ind has been good, apples nearly all 

d through this section. Cider ap- 

es Ste p 109 Ilbs.—[F, M., Slinger- 

nds, Albany Co, N Y. 

Latest cable advices to Geo A. Coch- 
from the principal apple mar- 
Great Britain come as favor- 
able Red yarieties in very active re- 

iest and good prices rule for good 

nd condition lots. Kings continue 
great demand, and have sold to 
give nets all the way from $4@4.50; 

: Ben Davis, Northern Spys 
“50@3, in some cases as high as 3.25 

been netted. Russets, 
iden Russets, in great demand. 
French buyers are taking these freely. 
. nets of 2.25@2.75, and Gol- 
Russets 3@3.50. 

We have a 20% apple crop: quality 

tun to OL Growers offered $2.50@ 
op bbl; many are holding evaporating 
s 50@60e p 100 Ibs.—[S. C. W., 
Orleans Co, N Y. 

Not over 1-5 of a full apple yield. 
F orchards compare with last year 


tty, 


T ie 
ts of 


iaWihs, 


es give 


den 


appl 


especially | 





in quality. No 1 stock $3 p bbl.—{s. | 
W. Mc, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Apples have made a 30% yield; | 
( ity inferior to ’O4. Quotations | 
$2.5) p bbl f o b.—[G. H., Dauphin 
Co, Pa. 


The apple crop of Ontario is about 
) of normal. In the east quality 
od but spotted and wormy in the 


st. Sales in orchard at $1@1.25 p |} 


| on trees. Bulk of winter apples | 
il go to the U K.—T[S. Nesbitt, 
Canada. 


Apple crop is 60% of normal; qual- 
ity pleasing around Berwick, turning 
out better than expected. Buyers giv- 
ing $2.50 p bbl.—I[S. C. P., Kings Co, 
NS. 

A correspondent writing from Ma- 
son Co, Mich, says: Winter apples 
very short and mostly unfit for pack- 
ing. 

This county has about 150,000 bbls 
of apples or a 30% crop. Quality is 
better than ’O4. 
p bbl.—[C. L. W., Calhoun Co, IL 

Exports of from the U S 
and Canada 


apples 


The same _ period 
shipments were 105,400 bbls. 
At New York, firmness continues the 


rule with fall quotations prevailing. 
Snows, Wealthy. Maiden Plush and 
Ren Davis bring $2.50@3.75 p bbl. 


Twenty Ounce and Greenings 2@4, Pin- 
pins, Hubbardstons and Baldwins 2@ 


Prices around $2.50 | 


for the week ended Oct ! 
-l aggregated 104,700 bbls and bxs. | 
last year foreign | 








3.75, York Imperials 2.75@3.75, Mc- 
Intosh 4@5.25, Spys 2.50@4.25, open 


heads 1@2.50, crabapples 2@o. 

At Boston, a good call for fine varie- 
ties, Baldwins $1.50@3.50 p bbl, Kings 
250@4.25, Snows 2@3.75, Greenings 
2.2.5@3, common 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, arrivals only fair and 
prices sustained. . Baldwins $2.25@3.50 
p 100 Ibs, Greenings do, Kings 3.50@ 
4.25, Jonathans 3@5, snows 3@4, West- 
ern fey box stock 1.25@2.75 p bu. 
—_—_<—>— 


The Milk Market. 





At New York the exchange price 
was not changed from 3c p qt in the 
°Ge zone at the monthly meeting of 
the directors on the last Wednesday of 
Oct. The directors at that time ad- 
journed to meet Monday of this week. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 28 
were: 


Milk Cream 
oar 1,540 
Susquehanna .......- 13,875 93 
West Shore....... .. 14,845 795 
Lackawanna ........04,700 2,310 
New York Central 

(long haul) .....34,143 1,315 
New York Central 
(Harlem) .......10,913 150 


Ontario ..<.- 
Lehigh Valley 


. -38,826 ,758 
occecolen ) 


« 
tu 





Homer Ramsdell Line.5,350 70 

New Haven .........-.6,615 

Other sources........ .4,520 150 
errr 8,844 


-— 


Accept my congratulations on the 
advent of your first magazine number. 
It is a beauty and a new idea in agri- 
cultural journalism. The American 
Agriculturist is always advancing. 
Every farmer in the country ought 
to have this old reliable agricultural 
paper. I wish you continued success. 
[W. H. Riddle, Baltimore County, Md. 





FARM AND MARKET 


——— \ 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks, $3 each, 
$7.50 for trio. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 


ROSE COMB White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50. 








Five-dollar hand mill, grinds anything except 
green bone, ®% ROBERT WYLDE, New City, 
N Y¥. 

BRONZE TURKEYS, $ to $7 pair, Muscovy 
ducks, Langshans, Indian Games, Plymouth Rocks, 


Wyandottes, cheap. Write CLARK BROS, Free- 


port, O. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, 2 Pekin drakes, 











6 ducks, §1 each, White Leghorn cockerels, 75 
cents. GEO VAN ALST, Montgomery, N Y¥, 
HERE, FARMERS, is your chance! Choice 
Black Langshan cockerels, $1.5 and $150 each. 
CHAS G. RHOADS, Donglassville, Pa, 

FOR SALE-—16 Single Comb Brown Leghorn 


cockerels. They are very fine. Cliamberlin’s strain, 
J. G. BROOMALL, Elkin Park, Pa, 


“2000 POULTRY, ‘ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 1c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





Herald Square, 1904, first at 
F, JONES, South Montrose, 


Hagerstown, 195, B, 


Pa. 





20 MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, 75 
cents each, if ordered immediately. ROBERT B. 
PUSEY, Princess Anne, 


WHITE LEGHORNS, Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons and Hamburgs. CLYDE BURNESON, West 
Bridgewater, Pa. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. Rouen ducks, Tou- 
lonse geese. A, J. KREUTTER, Sencca ‘Falls, 


WHAT ?—Prize-winning Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels. A. B. COVENTRY, Rome, N Y, has them, 
BARRED ROCKS, going cheap. SHREWS- 
BURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


60 MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks. Circular, FRANK 
VAN NOSTRAND, Romulus, N Y, 














7 BUFF ROCK cockerels. 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, 
CHOICE WHITE HOLLAND and Buff turkeys, 
H, PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. 


SINGLE COMB White 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


BRANCH VALLEY 
Da. 





Leghorns, GRANT 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


~~. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE eents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich fo buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as Wwe 
cannot forward replies sent tw this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 

















REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves, Write for circulars, P. F, HAM- 
iLTON, Cochranville, Pa, 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS—Spring boars ready 
for service. Barred Plymouth Rocks. Fine stock 
a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 





RBERKSHIRES—Service boars, $10 to $3; bred 
sows; pigs not related; Angora goats, Write 
CLARK BROs, Freeport, O. 





gilts, bred or 


BERKSHIRES—Service boars, 
open. Of the best breeding registered, HULL 


FARMS, Eatontown, N J. 
POLAND-CHINAS—Choice 
pairs not akin, 6 months’ sows. B. 
Laceyville, Pa, 


REGISTERED BLACK ESSEX pigs; thrifty, 
well-bred stock, CHARLES LAFYERTY, Little 
Valley, N Y, 


PURE-BRED SHROPSHIRES, Canadian and 
home bred. JESSIE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y, 


CHOICE REGISTERED Hampshire Down 
cheap. R. 8S. PARSONS, Binghamton, N Y. 





pedigreed pigs in 
H, ACKLEY, 

















TIIOROUGHBRED ANGORA goats. Price rea- 
sonable. G. B. HOOVER, Grove City, 0. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


LOW PRICES on bone cutters, clover ‘cutters, 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. Free 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, HUMIPH- 
REY, Case street, Joliet, Il. 


50” LBS CRUSHED oyster shells for §2 Price 


list of chick feeds free. CASE BROS, Colches- 
ter, Ct. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. | 








146-INCH MONARCH French Burr feed mill, 
nearly new, suitable for farm purposes, cheap for 
cash, VAN WYCK & STRINGHAM, Fishkill 
Plains, N Y. ° 





by s SS 
MAMMOTH BLACK turkeys, first winners at | PDiadelphia. 








5 H P SECOND-HAND easoline engine, as good 


as new. Also all sizes and styles 
Catalog freee PALMER BROS, 
Philadelphia Bourse Building. 


new 
Cos 


engines, 
Cob, Ct. 





NEW UNITED STATES cream separator, No 





3 1-2, $9 VAN WYCK & STRINGHAM, Fish- 
kill Plains, NY. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


KIL-O-SCALE, great San Jose scale destroyer, 
References: Prof Johnson BR. Smith, entomologist, 
New Jersey; Prof L, R. Taft, horticulturist, Mich- 
igan. One gallon to ® gallons water, 
rels, per gallon, $1; gallon cans, $1.50; 5-gallon cans, 
$7.50; 10-gallon cans, $12.5. GRIFFITH 
NER CO, 211-N Paca St, Baltimore, Md, 





FREE—A copy of the Superior 19% Almanac and 


Household Encyclopedia. Send your name and | 
addrees to-day. Most useful book used on the 
farm, Absolutely free. Address SUPERIOR DRILL 


CO, 3 Monroe St., Springfield, O. 


“THE CEMENT WORKER'S HANDBOOK” 
tells you all about cement work. How to build 
walls, floors, walks, tanks, cisterns, fence posts, 
etc, etc; bound in clot; second edition, Send 


50 cents to W. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, 0, 


READY-MADE WIRE FENCE, best grade, 20- 
inch high, lfc per 10d; 35-inch, 2c; 15-inch, 26c. De- 
scriptave circulars free. CASE BROS, Colchester, 
uu 








ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for cir- 


cular, Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 





WANTED to exchange sweet potatoes for ap 
ples or white potatoes. Write for particulars, WM 
LORD, East New Market, Md. 

PAINT FROM MILL to bmsh direct, write 
RARITAN PAINT MILL, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N Y,. 





PATENT attorney, SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wal- 
ter Building, Washington, D C. 





PRIZE WOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M, 
BENNINGER, Benningers, 


Pa, 





RUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free. 


Half bar- | 
& TUR- | 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROLGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, Good hunters and trailers, Stamps 
for ema. J. HUWARD TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, la, 








4000 FERRETS, some trained. Price list and 
book mailed tree. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O, 





FERRETS—2000 trim game hunte % 
HELD & CROW, New London, . os 


THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, $6 a pair. J. 
B. HEPLER, Smithton, Va 


~ FOR SALE—Scotch Collie puppies. Ro M. HUS- 
TON, Mc Keesport, Pa, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


IF YOU WANT ycur hay, frnit, prodiice, butter, 
eggs, etc, to bring top ma.ket prices, send to-day 
for our illustrated booklet giving references and 
method of handling goods. Market quotations, sten- 
cils, shipping cards, etc, sent free upon request, 
KF. H, KEELER & COMPANY, 101 Murray St, 
New York, N, Y¥, 

ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRU, 

Established i814. Prompt returns, 


PCULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, prodn ce 
sold, highest prices, T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





WANTED—Reliable farmers to 
on shares. Write for particulars. 
BOSTWICK, Newark, N Y, 


grow seed oats 
KNIGHT & 


POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, Carman, Ohio, Noro- 
ton, Rose, Six Weeks; eighty kinds, CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
rhubarb, ete. Low rates, 
Moorestown, N J. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Naif a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICL LTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


ASPARAGUS 
SAMUEL C, 


reots, 
DE COU, 





32 TONS HAY, corn, potatoes, vegetables, apples, 
12 cords stove wood, 40 hens, pair good horses, 7 
fine cows, all go with this productive 90-acre dairy 
farm; only 9 miles from state capital; good house ; 
convenient burns; good repair; $2000 includes al; 
full details and “‘Strout’s Special List,” just ont, 
describing and illustrating hundreds of money-mak- 
ing farms throughout New KEugland, New Jersey 
and Delaware, mailed free, KE. A, STROUT, Fara 
Dept 45, 15) Nassau St, New York City. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS 


residences, 


stores, ete, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 





FLORIDA—lor investments, homes, farms, fruit, 


poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


WESTERN FARMS. Handsome illustrated bet 
free. CHICAGO FARM AGENCY, 1250 Hartford 
rm. 


Bldg, Chicage 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP? WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


RAILROADING—Wanted firemen and brakemen 
for all North American railroads. Experience wa- 
necessary. Firemen $70, become engineers and earn 
$150, Brakemen 960, become conductors and eara 
$140, Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men, Name position preferred. Send stam,» 
for particulars, RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 





7-227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, N Y. 

FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other = railroads, Experience un 
necessary. Firemen $70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $5, become conductors 
and earn $1. Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 


ASSOCIATION, 
N Y. 


Address RAILWAY 
Monroe St, Brooklyn, 


young men 
Room 117-227 
WANTED-~ Young men fo tearn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the . 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor- | 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


WANTED—Ry young couple work on farm, Ad- 
dress BOX %5, Worcester, N Y. 


Had Good Trade. 


It is quite enough for us to say thet 











| we have always been sufficiently satis- 
| fied with the results of our advertising 


in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist. Our egg trade 
the past season has been very good.-— 
[W. J. Armstrong & Co, Whitney Point, 
= 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is: carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





Improved Turpentine Gathering. 


CHARLES H. HERTY, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





The practical results of three years’ 
working of the cup and gutter system 
of collecting crude 
turpentine have 
brought out séveral 
improvements in 
equipment and 
methods, and have 
developed = several 
faults. In general 
by this system the 
resin is collected 
in a suitable ves- 
sel, preferably of 
hard burned clay, 





cUP AND GuTrers Peing caught and 
conducted to this 
vessel by inclined metal gutters in- 


serted in shallow cuts in the tree. Com- 
plete records show the cupped trees 
yielded $1284 per crop, or over 30% 
more than the boxed trees. 

Many cups first used allowed the 
resin to seep through, because the cups 
were made in molds, from a soft, wet 
clay. Machinery and a stiff much drier 
clay have obviated this trouble. The 
new cups allow no seepage. When 
cups were introduced it was hoped the 
dippers would be able to collect as 
much gum daily from cups as from 
boxes; in practically all cases they are 
able to collect more. 

The most important advance made 
has been the substitution of the broad- 
ax for the club ax in making the flat 
faces on the trees. The result was 
faster and better work and a good 
surface for beginning chipping. Then 
the usual setting of the broadax on 
the handle was reversed so that in 
hewing, the beveled side is next to the 
tree. The result is greatly increased 
speed, as the chip can be promptly 
split off after the full width of the 
face has been obtained. The next step 
was to have one man make both in- 
cisions for the gutters instead of em- 
ploying a right-handed and a left- 
handed axman for making the two. A 
little practice gives perfect facility in 
cutting each with equal ease. These 
changes have made it easily possible 
to double the speed of a squad. 

The ax should weigh from eight to 
nine pounds and have a perfectly 
straight edge. The handle should be 
straight and not longer than 30 inches, 
the edge parallel to the handle, and 
the beveled side next to the tree in 
hewing. By almost vertical strokes a 
flat surface is hewn one-half the width 
of the face to be chipped later. When 
the ax first catches the wood the chip 
is pried outward slightly, thus facili- 
tating the easy entrance of the ax on 


the second stroke and also keeping 
the surface smooth. On the _ third 
stroke it is usually possible without 


useless mutilation of the tree partly to 
cut and partly to break off. the chip 
by a twist of the ax just as it falls 
into the previous cut, the eye of the 
ax being thrown against the tree and 
the edge outward. The laborer then 


steps either forward or backward and 

hews the second side of the angular 

face, taking care to leave no rounded 
1 
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surface in the center where the two 
sides join. 

On these flat surfaces incisions for 
the gutters are made, one a right- 
handed and the other a left-handed 
cut, the ax being held so the outer 
point of the edge lower than the 
inner, while the eye of the ax is lower 
than the edge. By a single blow a cut 
is made the full width of each side of 
the face, about % inch deep at the 
outer edge and a little deeper at the 
center, where they should be at least 
linch apart. Zine nails are now used 
for hanging the cups. 

In making incisions for gutters, the 
eye of the broadax is frequently turned 


is 


down too much. The outer half of 
a gutter then lies almost at a right 
angle to the trunk of the tree, and 


forms a shelf rather than a trough, 
and the resin frequently runs off along 
the outer edge. The nail on which 
the cup hangs should have a steep 
slant upward. If the nail be driven 
above the lower end of the lower gut- 
ter, a cup hung on it is never vertical, 
its capacity is diminished and when a 
cup so hung fills the increased weight 


tends to make it vertical. Thus it 
presses on the lower gutter, which it 


causes to be pried out of the incision. 
The nail should always be driven into 
the tree at a point slightly lower than 
the lower end of the lower gutter. 
Since cups break if water is frozen in 
them, when not in use they should 
be removed from the nails and invert- 
ed at the base of the trees. 





To Prevent Orange Bruising. 

pomologist, G. Harold Powell, 
in charge of fruit storage investiga- 
tions of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, has given out the 
following suggestions to prevent in- 
juring oranges in picking: In order 
to bring the matter out for discussion, 
we suggest several ways by which the 
clipper bruises and long stems may be 
reduced: 1, By using shears with 
blunt ends or. protected ends, or by 
rounding the ends of pointed shears 
already in use. 2, By making the con- 
ditions favorable so that the quality 
of the picking rather than the quanti- 
ty may be the prime consideration with 
the picker. 38, By adopting a system 
of ticketing the boxes of individual 
pickers in order that the persistently 
careless picker may be eliminated. We 
have found much as 65% of cut 
fruit in some boxes and 1% in others 
in the same grove. 

The individual grower, the packing 
houses, or @ combination of packing 
houses could employ bright young 
men to inspect the fruit in the groves, 
or the fruit of' different growers com- 
ing to the packing houses, in order to 
locate and follow up the careless and 
the shiftless picker, well as the 
grower, and to suggest practical means 
of overcoming the trouble. In con- 
clusion, we would suggest that every 
orange grower take 25 boxes of his 
own fruit and that every packing 
house manager take as many boxes of 
fruit from different patrons of the 
house, and determine by critical in- 
spection of every orange the amount 
of fruit cut and having long stems. 
These troubles cannot be judged by a 
casual estimate nor by the critical in- 
spection of a single box of fruit. Ob- 
servations of this kind would lead the 
grower to think that he did not belong 
to the class brought out in some of the 
figures given above. It takes a quanti- 
ty of fruit and sharp eyes to make an 
accurate determination. 


GEORGIA. 


Jack Frost in Georgia, 
J.C. Mc AULIFFE, 


The 


as 
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Good killing frosts have recently 
fallen throughout the state and all 
susceptible vegetation is dead. Dig- 


ging of the sweet potato crop has been 
the main work on the hands of the 
farmer. The yield is reported as fair- 
ly good in most instances, and where 
the crop has been grown in commer- 
cial quantities the net returns rival 
those of most any crop mentionabie. 
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Grinding of sugar cane is new on in 
full force and new Georgia cane syrup 
is on the market at reasonable prices. 
It is a hard matter to obtain laborers 
needed to handle the crop with dis- 
patch. Louisiana farmers are adver- 
tising for this class of workers, but 
Georgia planters are experiencing but 
little inconvenience from this source 
owing to the fever situation. While a 
full crop of syrup will not be made 
the returns are such as to be satisfac- 
tory to the farmer. 

Cotton is about all open and in near- 
ly all localities itis practically picked 
out. In some sections personal inves- 
tigation discloses the fact that there 
remains much cotton to be picked, but 
such instances are few and far be- 
tween and do not affect the situation 
as a whole. The advance in the price 
of cotton has stimulated the move- 
ment and farmers are selling their 
surplus at around 11 cents. 

The Georgia state fair has closed 
and under auspicious conditions it was 
a success from the start and the fair 
management is delighted. The indi- 
vidual exhibits were noteworthy in 
instance. H. G. Thurman of 
Spalding county won first prize on a 
60-acre farm and J. M. Cogburn of 
Cobb won second. John A. Manget of 
Cobb county won first on a 25-acre 
farm and B. D. Lumbsden of Bibb 
won second. S. D. Riegel of Spalding 
county had a number of special ex- 
hibits that took first prizes, chiefly in 
truck farming. Several of the exhibi- 
tors went to the fair at Macon to show 
their products there. The frost has put 
the ground in excellent shape for sow- 
ing fall grain and the work is going on 
with a rush. A large acreage in both 
wheat and oats will be put in. The 
work is being done nicely and the best 
improved seed obtainable is being 
used. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


In Western North Carolina. 


That part of the wheat land which 
was plowed prior to the drouth, which 
set in the last of August and contin- 
ued until October 10, is all seeded 
and much of the wheat is up and 
growing nicely. The plant seems to 
be coming to a very good stand. 
Most of it was put in when the ground 
was in fine condition. This comprises 





about 66 2-3 of the crop to be sown 
this fall. The other third of the crop 
will most assuredly be planted in 


poorly prepared ground, and of course 
eannot be expected to make a full 
crop. 

Most farmers are 
supply of fertilizer when sowfng the 
seed, or are putting it in with drill. 
Yet some sow it broadcast and plow 
it in, trusting to luck to make a crop 
for them rather than put forth the 
necessary effort themselves to ensure 
acrop. They seem to think that put- 
ting it in in this way doesn’t cost 
much and if they get but a poor crop, 
there isn’t much lost. They forget that 
there is not only no profit in raising 
a poor crop, but that they have spent 


using a liberal 


time and labor. which if controlled 
by some one who would have put 
the crop in as it should have been 


done, a larger crop would have been 
made and the country generally ben- 
efited by the increase. 

About all the cotton is onened and 
most all nicked out. This is unusual 
as there are often bolls still on the 
stalks as late as February and March 
just opening and getting ready to pick. 
Nearly the entire crop this year will 
be white cotton, none being stained by 
rain and frost. The crop will be about 
alf ginned by Christmas, \nost two 
months earlier than usual. Corn is 
being gathered and the indications are 
that the crop will not be as large as 
was hoped for. New corn sells at 50 
cents per bushel. Farmers’ are in 
good spirits and seem disposed to hold 
their stuff until they can get satisfac- 
tory prices. For the most part, they 
are out of debt and can hold their 
products until it suits them to sell. 





Iredell Co—Farmers are very busy 
sowing wheat and rye. There will be 
the largest crop of wheat sown in this 
section there has been in a number of 
years; farmers are preparing land 
much better than usual. Cotton about 
half picked. Principal part of wheat 











picked is sold, though 
ers are holding for better prices, 


Some cotton is good and some is very 


some farme 


poor. Only about two-thirds of ag 
crop. Tobacco all cut and cured and 
most of it is fine. One of the finest 


crops of sweet potatoes in many years, 
They are selling at 50 to 6Vc p bu, 
Irish potatoes not so good; plenty te 
the hill but they are small. A fine 
crop of peanuts selling at 75 to 80c¢ p 
bu. A fine crop of hay has been 
housed, of excellent quality. 


FLORIDA. 
The Forthcoming State Fair. 


The fair to be held at Tampa, No- 
vember 15-30, promises to be one of 
the most sucessful state fairs ever held 
in the south. In a number of feat- 
ures, it will excel any state fair hither- 
to held south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the variety, volume and qual- 
ity of products that will be exhibited. 
Following the great success achieved 
last year in the conduct of the south 
Florida fair, which included only 14 
counties, the citizens of Tampa, head- 
ed by Col Thomas J. L. Brown, organ- 
ized an association for holding a state 
fair at Tampa, and already the results 
have been beyond the expectations of 
the most ardent champions of the 
movement, This demonstrated by 
the facts that the association has 
stockholders in every section of the 
state, and that not less than 30 coun- 
ties will be represented by county ex- 
hibits, while others will be repre- 
sented by individual exhibits of every 
product known to this broad and pro- 
ductive state. 
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Immediately after the organization 
of the asssociation, Col Brown and 
several associates secured from the 


state an appropriation of $15,000 an- 
nually for two years, which amount 
is to be used exclusively for the pay- 
ment of premiums. These men were 
also instrumental in securing an ap- 
propriation of $4000 for the payment 
of premiums at the Gulf Coast fair, 
held the latter part of last month at 
DeFuniak Springs. In addition to the 
state appropriation, the fair associa- 
tion adds about $10,000 to the pre- 
mium list now being distributed 
throughout the state, and a supple- 
mentary list is being arranged, includ- 
ing such products as were overlooked 
in compiling the original list. The 
products exhibited at the Gulf Coast 
fair will be removed to the state fair 


at Tampa, thereby adding interest to 
the great' movement. 
All fair buildings have been com- 


pleted and in readiness for the open- 
ing. The main exhibit building is 910 
feet long by 100 wide and contains 72 
exhibit spaces, 40x37 feet. The live- 
stock building, containing 300 stalls, 
is nearing completion. However, ow- 
ing to the unprecedented demand for 
space in this building, it has been 
necessary to let a contract for an- 
other livestock building. The wom- 
an’s building is rone of the finest in 
the south. The negro building, poul- 


try building and others are being 
erected on similarly large scales, in 
order to meet the demands made. 


The attendance of home seekers from 
other states, in view of the attractions 
and cheap rates offered by the rail- 
roads promises to be immense. The 
principal prizes offered are for the 
general county exhibits, ranging from 
$2000, $1000 and $500 down to $150. 
Large prizes are also offered for ex- 
hibits of individual products by coun- 
ties as well as by individuals. Extreme- 
ly low rates are offered from many 
sections of the Union, and an active 
advertising campaign is being waged 
by the fair association and interested 
railroads. 


-— 


Duval Co—Recent warm weather has 
helped along the coloring of citrus 
fruits, and shipments are now fre- 
quent. Fruit not in prime condition 
Oranges particularly not up to the 
standard, though grapefruits are good. 

Big Lettuce Crop—A more extensive 
crop of lettuce than usual being 
planted this year, and the prospects 
are for a large crop. Much celery is 
being planted in and about Palatka, 
and the farmers of that section prom- 
ise good crops. The Manatee and San- 
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furd sections, it.is said, will have the 
largest crop of lettuce this season ever 
pefore produced. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson Co—Fair closed Oct 19. 
Exhibits of horses, colts and mules 
were the largest and best ever made 
here, but the display of cattle was not 
up to the standard, the two best Jer- 
sey breeders having their stock on ex- 
hibition at the Ga state fair. The Red 
Polls on exhibition were of .a good 
class and made an interesting show. 
They have been raised in this county 
only during the past two years. The 
hog and chicken exhibits were fairly 
good, but not up to what the county 
can do. The field crop exhibit was 
good, but few completed. The ladies’ 
department was very interesting and 
was crowded most of the time. The 
fair assn has a good half mile race 
track inside its grounds and _ there 
re about 60 trotters and racers which 
ide the racing one of the most pop- 
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ul ir features of the fair. No shows 

were allowed on or about the ground. 
VIRGINIA, 

Chesterfield Co—Heavy frosts have 

cut gardens short and farmers are busy 

vmaring for winter. Corn crop gen- 


erully good and being housed in good 
( dition. Several good stands of al- 
fa have been secured in this neigh- 
borhood, and the farmers are becom- 
greatly interested in it. Irish pe- 
es are in good demand at fair 
prices 
Many Dairies Infected—Milk and 
Food Inspector Harmon has reported 
to the health dept of Norfolk the in- 
pection of 617 cows in dairies supply- 
ing milk in that city, and out of this 
number 14 have been condemned as 
suffering from tuberculosis. The 
health dept cannot force the killing of 
demned cows, but can prevent the 
» of milk from the affected dairies. 
Dairymen have until Jan for a final in- 
tion of their dairies, and it is ex- 
d that there will have been over 
i200 cows inspected. In ’03 there were 
W225 cows inspected, with 45 con- 
demned, and in ’O4 there were 876 in- 
spected, with 17 condemned. 


Northumberland Co—Pea crop about 
$ harvested, and the largest ever 
1 in the Northern Neck. A larger 
eage is being sown to thiscrop each 
. This fall there is an unusually 
e growth of the vine owing to the 
vy rains during the summer. The 
fields of the Northern Neck are 
more being cleared of corn, and 
rations are being made on a large 

» for the wheat crop. 
l‘'rederick Co—Former State Senator 
Ss. L. Lupton, of this county, sec of 
the Va hort soc, has sold part of his 
apple crop in an orchard of 100 acres, 


7 a - & te me 8» 


consisting of York Imperial and Ben 

1 is varieties for $2.50 p bbl to a N 

Y firm. This is the highe st price ever 

paid for apples in the valley of Va. 
TEXAS. 





Washington Co—Cotton crop about 
gathered. The yield is somewhat 
er than last year, staple goods be- 
all unusually fine. Weather has 

ideal for harvesting. The corn 

p was about 50% short on account 
the unfavorable conditions during 

he growing months. The price on the 

cal market is from 50 to 60c p bu. 

There will be no fall potato crop this 

° There was no rain here for 

*» months. Water is very scarce and 

the temperature has been very warm. 
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season, 


Williamson Co—The weather for the 
past few weeks has been very dry. 
Cotton is nearly all picked and sold. 
forn is being gathered and is selling 
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at 40c p bu. Butter, eggs and chick- 
ens are bringing good prices. Good 
farming lands are in demand at high 
prices. Little fall plowing has been 
done. Rain is needed very badly for 
fall sowing. 

Wise Co—The cotton crop far sur- 
passed expectations. Corn yielded very 
well, selling at 35c p bu. Wheat brings 
from 40 to 80c p bu. Hogs are very 
plentiful and are worth 4%c p Ib. 
There are more hogs on feed than ever 
before. Some cattle will be fed. Mules 
and horses are very high. More wheat 
is sown than last year. Land is sel- 
ling from $20 to $30 p acre. There is a 
little fever among cattle and some are 
dying. 





CALIFORNIA. 


San Diego Co—The Imperial valley 
fruit and produce company are se- 
curing contracts which will lead to 
the planting of at least 1000 acres of 
canteloupes in the immediate vicinity 
of Imperial: They are also contract- 
ing for a large acreage of Bermuda 
onions and cucumbers. Barley and 
wheat are being planted in large 
tracts and a considerable acreage is 
already up and being used for pas- 
turage. There are now about 18,000 
acres of alfalfa in the valley and pre- 
parations are being made looking to 
the sowing of 20,000 more. This will 
produce at a conservative estimate 10 
tons to the acre per year. The third 
crop of grapes from the same vines is 
being picked. 





Shasta Co—Owing to an unusually 
dry fall, lumber hauling and dry feed- 
ing still continue. Farmers have 
commenced dry seeding their wheat. 
Stock is in an unusually fine condi- 
tions but the price and market are 
poor. Help is better. For the first 
time in 10 years the dried fruit is sold 
and almost all shipped away. Prices 
were good and _ satisfactory to the 
growers. Apples are bringing higher 
prices than usual. The wild geese are 
returning 2 weeks later than usual. 
The swallows have gone and all the 
deciduous trees are dropping their 
leaves. 

Monterey Co—Apples are far above 
the average. They are free from 
worms and are of good’ size. Sugar 
beets are in fine condition and beans 
are about an average crop. Potatoes 
are a fair crop. Much land is chang- 
ing hands, some paying $500 p acre 
for improved land in the valley close 
to the city. In the foot hills the same 
can be bought for $80 or $100 p acre. 


Yolo Co—The fruit crop, which is 
the principal produce of this section 
of the country, has just been har- 
vested. The yield was exceedingly 
satiefactory. Grain has been very 
poor owing to too much early rain. 
It averaged 6 sacks p acre. Beef cat- 
tle is selling at 5c p Ib on foot, hogs 
4%c, horses from $250 to $300 p head 
according to size, goats and sheep 


» 


514¢ p lb, wool from 22 to 25¢ p Ib. 


MISSISS'PPI. 





Bolivar Co—There have been several 
frosts, but there was nothing in the 
way of vegetation that could be hurt 
by it, the foliage being long since 
stripped from the cotton by the army 
worm. The crop in this vicinity is very 
light, and those in a position to know 
state that it will be only a short time 
until the crop is out. 


ALABAMA. 


Bullock Co—Farmers nearly through 
gathering corn, which is not turning 
out quite as well as expected. Corn 
70% average, potatoes 105%, cotton 
65%. Cattle a full crop, but very little 








demand. Milch cows in demand at $15 
to $25. Real estate advancing and 


very little for sale. 


Co operation by Southern Growers. 


The recent annual meeting of the 
National tobacco growers’ assn held 
at Owensboro, Ky, brought forth a 
big attendance of delegates; some au- 
thorities estimate 1000 were present. 
Various views were put forth as to 
best methods of disposing of the "05 
crop. Pres Davenport in his speech 
said that if over-production resulted 
in low prices, then conversely, un- 
der-production should make higher 
prices, and he urged growers to hold 
the new crop for the minimum prices 
fixed by the convention. Capt W. T. 
Ellis, one of the speakers, contended 
that the plans now afoot could not be 
put into successful operation. The 








committee on ways and means recom- 
mended that the system of the Dark | 
tobacco growers’ protective assn for 

holding tobacco be adopted with 

slight modifications. Committees from 

the various tobacco counties were pro- 

vided for and given instructions for | 
making local arrangements. Farmers 
pooling their tobacco will be assessed 
% of 1% on the proceeds of the sales 
for expenses incurred by the organi- 
zation. Clarksville was selected as the 
next meeting place. The minimum 
scale of prices as reported by commit- 
tees is as follows: Green river leaf 

and lugs $8 to 10 p 100 Ibs, trash 5;, 
burley leaf 11 to 18, burley lugs 7 to 
10, burley trash 4 to 5; Henderson 
stemming type leaf 5 to 9, lugs 4 to &, 
trash 2 to 3; Va tobacco, leaf 8 to 12, 
lugs 5 to 7, trash 2; dark tobacco wrap- 
pers 11 to 35, lugs 9 to 12, leaf 9 to 16; 
O burley average at barn 10; Clarks- 
ville dark tobacco average %. It must 
be borne in mind by growers that 
these prices are net quotations current 
at market, but are simply figures put 
forth by theassnas a fair asking price, 
in view of present conditions in the 
tobacco trade. 


MARYLAND GROWERS AWAKENING. 


Leading tobacco producers in such 
Md counties as Prince George, Anne 
Arundel, Charles, St Mary, Calvert, 
ete, are interested in the plan of or- 
ganizing for extended markets of Md 
tobacco, and booming prices of leaf 
raised in their state. It is urged by 
those behind the movement that while 
the state ranks 7th in the area de- 
voted to tobacco, the yield p a might 
be increased by better cultural meth- 
ods, and a higher average price re- 
ceived for crops. According to govt 
figures the Md crop last year was val- 
ued at only 6.5 p Ib against a general 
average of 8.1 for the entire U 5S. 
With the single excention of Ill the 
Md crop produced sm:ller returns p 
a than any other state, being around 
$40 against an average of S66 for the 
entire UT S. The matter is receiving 
earnest attention on the part of grow- 
ers. 

Growers throughout Fracken Co, Ky, 
a prominent section of the burley belt, 
have started a movement looking to 
cultailment of the acreage in ‘46; 
some have already signed pledges to 
this effect. In other quarters, how- 
ever, there is fear expressed that if 
burley tobacco is not grown in suffic- 
ient quantities to encourage manufac- 
turers, the latter may look for a sub- 
stitute, and eventually burley will lose 
its value. Doubtless this line of ar- 
gument is inspired by buyers, who of 
course fight every effort of growers to 





curtail production and thus boom 
prices. 





Views on Cotton—The census report 
issued last week showed a total of 4,- 
940,700 commercial bales of the new 
crop ginned up to Oct 18. Traders 
generally claim that this indicates a 
crop around 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 
bales, or somewhat below the annual 
consumption of cotton, which is now 
generally estimated at 12,000,000 bales. 
The market at N Y evinced a strong 
undertow, middling uplands selling 
slightly above 10\%c p Ib. 
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Hickory Nuts 


WANTEI> 


ANY QUANTITY 


HENRY J, PERKINS COMPAHY 


Commission Merchauts, Fruits and Produce 
SPRINGFIELD, MASs. \ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FLOUR 

LIQUOR 

VINEGAR 

Coopered in first-class order. Write for prices 


delivered at your station. 


HENRY A. THORNDIKE, - Newport, R. | 

















IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well Phosreonne 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
we yO your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
Money earners ever made! R: guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHI0. 


$9 10.520 AN AGRE 


is the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suita):'e 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasecs 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the best ‘n 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B. 


W E L L Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 


Operate them evsily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send usa a“ + By — for prices, 
save yo 














M. [e} 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


5 are Invited to settie In the 
THRIFTY FARMER State of Maryland, where 
they will find a delightful and heaithful climate, firste 
class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonabie prices, Maps and deseriptive pam- 
phiets will be sent free upon annlication to 

U. Badenhoop, Sec., State Board of |mmicration. Baliimere, M4, 


best by Test—80 YEARS. We CASH 
OARS Want MORE SALESMEN PAY #23 


Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. 














Gold 1 Sil lal 
Pecan Trees and Nuts  Se'mis, iso \'atnionus 


M. BACON PECAN CO., De Witt, Ga, 





THE PROMISE OF LIFE. 
A preachment by Herbert Myrick to the New York Episeopa! 
Clergymen’ » Association, 

An attempt to show that Ged. nature and man, and el 
things animate and inanimate, ere part of one univers I 
whole, which promotes nap piness.conutentment and satisfac - 
tion to each individual, “provided only we kwnow how to 
live.” In simple language is po »inted out the union «f 
science and rehgion in “a manner thet carries imepiration to 
the weak, the struggling or the strong, Contsing many 
practical anggestions tow ard the better Kfe, physical, mente! 
and epiritual. 5x 7 inches, bownd in cloth and gold, band- 
somely prouted on fine peper, a beautiful book. Price ed 
cents pesigais. Puvlised 3 Orange Judd Com t 
L atyeme New Yo APPROPRIA x OIeE 
Fo. B THAnRSeIViNG, cunlernss On NEW YEAR'S. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editoria) 








Sets right on top of vont only eight inches 


| T L t ws § What you lose in one year would pay for a set of KNODIG SCALES. The steel scaies that combine perfect accuracy and long 


life. , $50.00 clear saving on the price, and no pit to dig or wall or fill with water. 
it down and 


SCALES 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OF FRRINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























‘ Cattle Hogs ~ Sheep — 
Per 100 Ibs |__ | a 

| 1905 | 1904 | 1905 l 1904 1905 , 1904 

mote el —|—— | —— | — 
Chicago..... $6.40 |$6.90 |$5 25 |$5.30 $5 75 $4.65 
eg Sian 6.00 | 5.90] 5.75) 5.60) 5.25) 4.75 
3uffalo...... 5.75 | 5.80) 5.60] 5.50) 6.00) 4.75 
Kansas City 5.90] 6.00} 5.10] 5.20) 5.50) 4.0 
Pittsburg... 5.751 5.80! 5.60] 5.45| 5.90) 4.65 





At Chicago, the cattle market ex- 
hibited no great change from con- 
ditions last brought forth in these col- 
umns. Buyers showed a disposition to 
handle choice prime beeves at a rela- 
tively better range of prices than pre- 
vailed for ordinary grassers or half 
fat stock. Receipts showed a tendency 
to reduction, and this gave more life 
to selling. Prime finished beeves 
brought $5.75@6.40 p 100 Ibs.  Distil- 
lery steers from Ky and IIl 4.75@5.50. 

Inferior grades of canning cows met 
with rather poor reception, selling 
down to $1@1.25 p 100 Ibs; better stock 
2@2.35. A keener demand was noted 
for choice well finished heifers at 4.25 
@4.85 and good heavy fat cows dt 3@ 
3.50. Bulls moved with fair activity 
at 2.50@3.{)0. Medium and _ heavy 
calves somewhat neglected, but prime 
veals in request at T@7.50. Western 
range cattle sold just a shade better. 

The hog trade showed a pronounced 
tendency to weakness, and prices sank 
to the lowest point noted since last 


spring. At one period values ranged 
$1 to 1.10 below quotations in mid 
Aug, which were the highest of the 


year. Offerings sufliciently liberal to 
enable packers to bear down on prices. 
Some of the mere hopeful traders are 
anticipating a reaction, but this will 
depend largely upon future receipts. 
Best shipping and packing hogs sold 
around 4.80@5.30 p 100° Ibs. Some 
good heavy porkers range near 4.50. 

Sheep were marketed generously, 
but buyers were on hand for every 
wool skin sent into the yards. The 
inquiry for feeding sheep and lambs 
continues of a comprehensive charac- 
ter. Fat wethers, fair to fancy brought 
$5.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs, feeding wethers 
4.25@4.75, fat ewes 5@5.65, feeding 
ewes 3.50@4.25, inferior muttons 2.25 
@4, choice fat lambs 6.50@7.75, feed- 
ing lambs 5.25@6.70. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot| 1905 | 1904] 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago..... 90k 11.194 | 524 | 54 | .20 | .32 
New York...} .98 [1.23 | 62} | .613 | .35 | .35} 
Boston ...... —_ — 67h | .66 37 | .39 
Toledo....... 91 11.20 56 .60 32 | .32 
St Louis..... 89 11.16 62 51 29 | 30 
Min’p’lis... | .89 |1.19 | .52 | 54 | .28 | .28% 
Liverpool... | 94 |1.13 .70 63 -- — 





At Chicago, interest in wheat has 
centered in the industrial disturbances 
covering many parts of Russia, and 
the interference with the grain move- 
ment from that country. Strikes last 
week were responsible for something 
of a paralysis of railroad traffic, and 
wheat shot up sharply 3@4c p bu fol- 
lowed by quick reaction through 
profit taking. This for a short time 
proved the chief factor in influencing 
prices. The argument was that ghould 
Russian shipments of breadstuffs to 
western Europe be cut off for any 
length of time, it would mean an im- 
mediate and urgent demand for Amer- 
ican breadstuffs. Domestic influences 
are without important novelty. Un- 
der the temporarily bullish condi- 
tions late last week Dec wheat ad- 
vanced to 91c p bu and May 92 3-8ce, 
followed by some reaction, and subse- 
quently quite unsettled and even diffi- 
cult to quote. 

A good demand appeared for cash 
wheat on domestic account, flour sales 
on both home and export orders were 
larger, and the situation was healthy. 
Shipments of wheat and flour from 
both coasts made a good total. 

Corn was moderately supported, 
Dec advancing to 463%c¢ p bu, and May 
to better than 46c, due partly to spec- 
ulative support. There was more talk 
about export business. and the belief 
prevailed that there exists a big for- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


eign demand fo¥ the surplus of the 
crop, now being harvested. Old No 2 
corn in store was quotable around 53c 
p bu, carlots of No 3 and No 8 yellow 
by sample 52% @54c. 

The oats market advanced 114c p bu 
to the basis of 30% @3lc for standard 


in store, 30% for Dec and 338% for 
May, followed by slight recessions. 
Rye continues firm under small 


receipts and a fairly good demand on 
domestic account. No 2 in store 70@ 
71e p bu, Dec quotable around Tic. 
Ready sale noted for practically all 
kinds of barley, market averaging 


firm, offerings restricted. The higher 
market in the east helped feed bar- 
ley. Quotations covered a range of 


26@38e p bu for feed barley up to 52 
@55e for choice malting. 

Grass seeds were about the recent 
favor, timothy averaging steady to 
firm, basis of $3.20@3.25 p 100 Ibs for 
contract prime; clover 13.25. Other 
grass descriptions nearly steady, hun- 
garian 80c@1 p 100 Ibs, millets 75c@ 
1, mustard 65c@1. Good milling buck- 
wheat salable at 1.15@1.25 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, shipments of grain 
from the west and sales for export 
during the past week were the heav- 
iest of the season. Oats were an ex- 
ception to this. No 2 wheat quoted 
at 98%c p bu, No 2 corn 62%c, yel- 
low 65c, corn meal 1.20@1.35 p 100 
Ibs, chops $21p ton. Mixed oats 33% 
@35c, white clipped 36@38e. <A very 
heavy export demand for feeding bar- 
ley, takings for Europe the past week, 
footing up 2,250,000 bus. quotations 
47@4714c for feeding, malting 63@6i5c, 
rye 78lic, malt 65@70c. <A generous 
foreign demand noted for buckwheat, 
last week’s business totaling 200,000 
bu; prices here $1.81@1.32 p 100 Ibs 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secureu. 


Beans. 

“At New York, considerable firmness 
noted in pea beans which are selling 
at $1.70@1.80 p bu. Red kidneys easy 
at 2.80c02.85. Marrows little changed 
at 2.75@2.80, black turtle 3.55@3.60, 
limas strong at 2.60@2.65. 

Dressed Meats, 

At New York, no essential change 
in the market, good to choice veal 
calves being 10@11'%c p lb, common 
7%@9%c, buttermilks +@7c. A fair 
demand for dressed pork at 6@8%c, 
small roasting pigs 10@13c. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, dealers in York state- 


appear very confident in their views 
and this is expected in the market 
here. Evap apples 6%@8%c p Ib, 
dried 413@5c, chops $2.50@2.60 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1.75@1.85, rasp- 
berries 26@27c p lb, huckleberries 10@ 
11%c, blackberries 814@9c, cherries 
18@14c. 
Eggs. 


At New York, fine fresh western eggs 
in request, bringing 25@26c p doz; re- 
frigerators 19@22c, checks 14@16c, 
dirties 15@171%4c, fcy local eggs hold 
firm at 30@35c. 

At Boston, fresh hennery eggs 34@ 
35c p doz, westerns 22@25c, refrigera- 
tors 20@21c. 

At Chicago, firmness the rule and 
fresh offerings are readily absorbed. 
Extras 24c p doz, storage 19%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears not coming 
freely and are ready sale; Seckel $5@8 
p bbl, Bartlett 3@6, Kieffer 1@2.50. 
Quinces if of attractive quality, in 
good demand at 2.50@5 p bbl. Few 
peaches coming; quotations 50c@1 p 
bskt. Grapes are firm, small lots sel- 
ling the best; Del 75c@1.50 p case, Ni- 
agaras 50c@1.25, Concords 50c@1, 
Clinton in bulk 50@55 p ton, catawha 
45@50, cranberry prices well sustained 
at 6.50@9.50 p bbl or 2@2.50 p cra. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, considering the car 
shortage receipts of hay are fairly sat- 
isfactory. Prices are for the most 
part unchanged with prime timothy at 


8212 @85c p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 55@ 
65c, long rye straw 70@75c, oat and 
wheat 40@55c. Receipts are running 
8000 to 9500 tons p week. 

At Boston, receipts of fairly liberal 
volume. No 1 timothy quoted at 
$15.50@16.50 p ton with prime rather 
scarce. Clover mixed 12@13, swale 
9@10, prime new rye straw 15, oat 9 
@10. 

At Chicago, choice grades of prairie 
and tame hay offered none too freely 
and market firm; quotations for timo- 
thy $11@13 p ton, prairie 11@12, rye 
straw 7@8, wheat and oat 5@U. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, local demand larger, 
city mills selling 3000 tons last week. 
City bran quoted at 85@90c p 100 Ibs, 
middlings 18@21 p ton, red dog 2.40 p 


bbl. Cottonseed meal 28, linseed oil 
meal 30. Based on Boston rates the 


Listrgan Mill county of LaCross, Wis, 
quotes Elmco bran at $17.75 p ton, 
standard middlings 18.50, mixed feed 
19, red dog 24. 

The car famine in the west has a 
direct bearing on the eastern mill feed 
situation. Dealers at leading distrib- 
uting centers claim to experience great 
difficulty in getting orders through. 
from the west. Those who bought 
their winter’s supply early and have 
received the feed consider themselves 
in luck. Should the crush of traffic 
continue it will no doubt affect mar- 
kets for spot feed seriously. 

Advices from Western Canada tell 
of a good demand from the U § for 
bran. This is being laid down in some 
of our markets at $18.50 p ton, equiv- 
alent to 15 in Montreal. 


Nuts. 
At New York, choice chestnuts in 





request; quotations $2@6 p bu, south- | 


ern grown 1@3. Hickory nuts firm 
and in light supply at 2@2.50, butter- 
nuts 75c, bull nuts 75c@1.25, pecans 
7@12c p lb, peanuts 5@7. 


Poultry. 
Turkey crop about 10% heavier 
than ’04. Birds will be in good con- 
dition by Thanksgiving. Some talk 


of 15¢ offers but no general buying 
yet.—[J. E. M., Ashland Co, O. 

The season for packing spring broil- 
ers has closed in the west. Chicago 
dealers claim that operators in 
city did not store heavily, but in the 
interior fairly large supplies went in- 
to storage. The season for putting 
away roasters is now on. Prices have 
opened on a basis of 10@10%%c p Ib 
1 w. The present consumption of 
poultry in Chicago is reported to be 
large. 

Turkey crop about 15% less than ’04, 
quality, however, shows improvement. 
The present market is 17@18c p Ib 1 
we—[Empire Produce Co, Chemung 
Coe, N ¥. 

At New York, demand is increasing. 
Turkeys so far rather scarce. Live 
spring chickens llc p lb, fowls 12c, 
roostera 8c, turkeys l4c, ducks 60@80c 
p .pr, geese $1.25@1.75, pigeons 20@ 


25e. Dressed turkeys 18@22c p Ib. 
Sastern broiling chickens 16@24c, 
western 11@14c, milk fed stock 16@ 
20c, Eastern roasters 16@22c, West- 
ern 11@15c, fowls 11@lic, Long Is- 
land ducks 17%c, others 14@16c, 


geese 15@20c, squabs $1.75@4 p doz. 
Vegetables. 

Farmers regard cabbage as good 
property this season. Storage capa- 
city in Racine and Kenosha counties 
about 20,000 tons. Likely some 8,000 
tons will be stored. Prices ruling 
considerably higher than a year ago. 
—[(W. F. S., Wisconsin. 


Shippers have been giving $7 p ton 
and better for domestic cabbage. 
Pumpkins made generous yields in 
this section; farmers have received $3 
p ton from canners.—[Correspondent, 
Ontario County, N Y..- 


Advices from cabbage growing coun- 
ties of N Y tell of contracts for Dan- 
ish seed stock at $10 p ton or more. 
Some are talking $20 cabbage before 
the end of the year. Under Com- 
mercial agriculture in this issue will 
be found an outline of western cab- 
bage conditions, as viewed by dealers. 

At New York, sweet potatoes steady 
to easy, bringing $1.50@2.50 p bbl, 
brussels sprouts 8@13c-p qt, beets 75ec 
@$1 p 100 behs, carrots 75c@$1.25 p 
bbl. Tomatoes 75c@$1 p bu, turnips 


| 
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People Will Drink Coffee When It “Does 


Such Things.” 


“IT began to use Postum because the 
old kind of coffee had so poisoned my 
whole system that I was on the point 


of breaking down, and the 
warned me that I must quit it. 


doctor 


“My chief ailment was nervousness 


and heart trouble. 


‘Any unexpected noise would cause 
me the most painful palpitation, make 


me faint and weak. 


“T had heard of Postum and began 
to drink it when I left off the old cof- 


fee. 


It began to help me just as soon 


as the old effects of the other kind of 


coffee passed away. 
late me for a while, 


It did not stimu- 
and then leave 


me weak and nervous as coffee used 


to do. 


Instead of that it built up my 


strength and supplied a constant vigor 
to my system which I can always rely 


on. It enables me to do the 


biggest 


kind of a day’s work without getting 


tired. 
passed away. 


All the heart trouble, etc., has 


“IT give it freely to all my children, 
from the youngest to the oldest, and it 


keeps them all 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek,. Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Read the little book, 
Welville,” in pkgs. 


healthy and hearty.” 
Battle 


“The Road to 
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POLO, HOCKEY 
BASKET BALL. 


Everything necessary from a ball or stick 
to a club outfit. All described and priced in 
our catalogue which we send free on request. 





| 
jis the best guarantee we can offer. 
blue trade mark as shown above 
;genuine goods of highest quality. 


‘ALL LISTED GOODS DELIVERED 
CHARGES PAID TO ANY PART 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SEND. FOR CATALOGUE. 


The 








107 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘Winler Games 


Our EightyYears of Fair Dealing 


insures | 


WM. READ & SONS, 
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The people who study lanterns and 
know what they ought to get and what 
not to get in a lantern are Dietz buy- 
ers. When they know all about the 
can't-leak oil pot, made of tin without 
a@ speck of solder, the best quality 

lass, tin and wire, the convenientside 
ever, the alJ-round convenience, the 
Cleanliness, the safety of a Dietz Cold 
Blast lantern, a dealer has trouble in 
selling them any other. Then, when 
they think of the 


“Clear, White Light of the 


DIETZ” 


that settles it. You'll find a Diets 
lantern dealer in most every town. 
But before you go to buy let us _ mail 

‘ou free a book to post you upa little. 

ou’ll not be persuaded if you're 
posted. Then if you find no Dietz 
dealer in your town, just write us. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
Established 1840. 





Dietz Lanterns 
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If begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the es shove, you will be sure to geta prompt 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from our 


advertisers. 
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h0c@$1.25 p bbl, Hubbard squash Tic 
@$1.25 p bbl, marrow 50@T5c, string 
beans 25@75c p bskt, radishes do, peas 
$1@2. Peppers 75c@$1.25 p bbl, okra 
Foc@$1.25 p bskt, mushrooms 25@75c 
p lb, lima beans $1.50@2.50 p bskt, 
hothouse lettuce 25@50c p doz open 
n0c@$1.50 p bbl. Egg plants 2@3.50, 
cauliflower $1.25@2, cukes 2@8 p doz, 
hothouse 75c@$1.25 p doz, celery 20@ 
hOe, cabbage $2.50@4 p 100 or 50c@$1 
p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
0D.. 2314 24 22 
04. .21% @22 221% 21% 
03..22 @23 22% @23 21% 


The butter trade continues to lean 
in favor of the seller although the re- 
cent advance tended to stimulate 
heavier shipments to same points. It 
is alleged that N Y alone is now con- 
suming about 40,000 pkgs of butter p 
week and exporters are taking about 
5.000 pkgs p week, mostly western re- 
novated stock. The rather moderate 
proportion of strictly prime cmy but- 
t among arrivals at eastern markets 

tinues a sustaining factor in regard 

yrices Receipts at Chicago since 
May 1 close to 1,200,090 pkgs, an 

‘ease of almost 200,000 pkgs over 
the same period last year. 

During 8,046,000 lbs of butter 
valued at $1,287,300 were shipped from 
Mo, nearly all going to middie western 
markets. Milk and cream shipments 
f n the state totaled 3,480,000 gal. 
Cheese shipments were 829,000 Ibs. 

At Boston, supplies fairly large but 
tone of market is strong. Fine cmy 
231, @24ce p lb, dairy 20@22%c, ladles 
17@18c. 

\t Chicago, a good healthy trade 
prevails, Cmy extras 22c p Ib, ladles 
16%4@1lic, renovated 181,@19c, dairy 
18@20c, packing 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Cheese dealers continue to marvel 

the strong prices prevailing in coun- 
ry districts 
ke on this account cannot enter 
to immediate consumption at a 
fit; it is therefore turned into re- 
rerators. The demand from the lat- 
er is still ruling large. 

\t New York, firmness the rule. 
1est fey cheddars quotable up to 13c 

b. Skims 9@l1I1c. 

At Boston, a slight advance noted. 
ice N Y twins bring 12% @13c p lb. 
icking do, state dairy 20@22c. 

\t Chicago, a good demand for 
Ameriean makes; slow for Swiss and 
limburger, choice twins 12@12%c p Ib. 


OTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 
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Our final potato report published 
last week brings out comment from W. 
N. White, a leading dealer in New 
York city, that he believes much more 
llearly correct than the report of the 
dept of agri at Washington. He fur- 
ther says that of the 250,000,000 bus 
in the estimate, he believes fully 25,- 
000,000. bus will rot, leaving’ one of the 
Shortest crops on record. 

Dry weather has checked rotting 
but late varieties were damaged by 
blight.—[H. A. L., Columbia Co, Wis. 

Only 60 bus to the a, blight causing 
much damage. Early potatoes moving 
up to third week in Oct.—[L. E. Scott, 
Chippewa Co, Wis. 

Potatoes gun rather small in this 
town. There is little rot on sandy soil, 
while on heavier soil this is much 
Wors Sales at 35c.—[W. H., Hart, 





} 


Mich, 
Yield only 40 bus p a, price 45c 
ourth week in Oct, and about half 
the crop sold.—{C. A. D., Cedar 
Springs, Mich. 

Late Oct price 40c, and farmers in- 
clined to hold. Damage ty rot light 
here, and stock white and smooth.— 
{D. M. W.. Kent Co, Mich. 

I estimate 70 bus p a against 100 last 
year.—[A. R. Case, Hamilton Co, O. 

_ Yield 140 bus against 299 tlast year. 
Some rot, growers selling at 50c.—{J. 
H., Lehigh Co, Pa. : 


In this town potatoes yield 10) bus 
Pp a against double that last season. 


as much of the current’ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Quality fair, damage due chiefly to 
blight, holders refused 55c p 100 Ibs. 
—[H. H. G., Fort Collins, Col 

Potatoes are about 33% vf a normal 
crop and are selling well. Quotations 
$1.75 p bbl f o b.—[F. D. M., Rensse- 
laer Co, N Y. 

Prices have hardened here, jumping 
from 50@55c to 60@70c p bu. Crop 
generally shows a shortage.—(Corres- 
pondent Oswego Co, N Y. 

At New York, market very strong 
and some are fearing the advance may 
be overdone. Long Island farmers are 
now asking 75c p bu, equivalent to 
$2.65 p bbl-sk laid down at N Y. Long 
Islands are quoted at 2.25@2.65 p 180 
Ibs, westerns and state tubers 2@2.50, 
Jerseys 2@2.30 p bbl, Me 2.15@2.35 p 
bag, German stock 2@2.15 p 168 Ibs. 

At Boston, supplies coming largely 
from Me; quotations firm at 62@68c p 
bu. 

At Chicago, a great improvement in 
prices occurred. This rendered buy- 
ers cautious and apprehensive of some 
possible reaction. Good to fcy Rurals 
and Burbanks advanced to 67@T3c p 
bu, common to fair stock 50@60e. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 





More than 75% of the onion crop 
has been sold. EPuyers are taking good 
reds and yellows at 55@60c p bu.—{[L. 
G. C., Madison Co, N Y. 

The ’05 onion crop is practically out 
of first hands at a range of 60@65c p 
bu. Not keeping as well as last year. 
—[F. D. M., Rensselaer Co, N Y. 


Onions now held here are good stock 
and few are being shipped at present 
offers of G5c p bu. Crop in this sec- 
tion 40% less than last year.—[W. L. 
B. & Son, Lake Co, O. 

According to Chicago dealers farm- 
ers in the territory tributary to that 
point are not disposed to sell their 
onions at current offers. Recently an 
editorial -representative of American 
Agriculturist talked over the onion 
situation with some leading operators 
in that western city. They informed 
him that not to exceed 15@25% of 
the crop in northern Ill and north- 
western Ind has been bought up. 
Sales noted so far ranged right 
around 55c p bufob. In the sections 
mentioned red onions are the pre- 
dominant variety, comprising possibly 
three-fourths of the total crop. It is 
claimed the acreage in Chicago terri- 
tory was slightly heavier this year 
than last, but from all reports it is 
now evident the tonnage will not loom 
up any larger than ‘04 and possibly 
not as heavy. Some fields showed rot 
owing to heavy rains, and this may tell 
on the keeping quality. 

About 25% of the onion crop is held 


here. Reds quoted at $1.75@2 p bbl, 
yellows 2@2.25, whites 3@6. There 


are few good whites compared with 
a year or so ago. Some complaint of 
rot.—[A. P. W., Fairfield, Ct. 

In this section about 75% of onion 
yield has been contracted. Movement 
now a trifle slow. Sales most'y at 45c 
p bu.—[W. L. H., Sunderland, Mass. 

Onions have been selling close to 55c 
p bu writes a correspondent at Clyde, 
N Y. Some are now predicting sharp 
advances in price. 

Nearly all onions now out of grow- 
ers’ hands. Buyers giving 50@60c p 
bu. Quality not up to ’03 and ’04 but 
ihere is a reasonable amount of good 
storage stock.—[J. B. S., Hardin coun- 
ty, O. 

Small growers have sold onions free- 
ly at 50@52c p bu, but main crop still 
held. Demand good; quality some- 
what inferior to ’04, particularly yel- 
low onions.—[J. B. Co, Wayne county, 
Oo 


About one-thizsd the '05 onion crop 
now shipped. Expect about 50% of the 
yield will be stored for better prices. 
Buyers giving 60@65c p bu for reds 
and 65@70c for’ yellows.—[E. S. &., 
Lucas county, O. 

At New York, white stock somewhat 
easier; other kinds nearly steady. 
Long Island, N J and Pa yellows $1.59 

2 p bbl, reds 1.50@1.75, O white 1@ 
1.65 p bu, Orange co yellows 1.50@2 p 
bag, reds 1.25@1.75, whites 1@2. 

- 


It works like magic, if you state In 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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end of their race. 


know what cheapness means. 


parts for 
most so-called “cheap” 
the market in a year or two. 


will half save its cost 


Spring. 
diamond” that 


class 


than in anything else. 
nearest local agent. 


RanvoieH & Cana Bre, 
CHICAGO. 
4298 Fusert Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@ & 11 Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Beware of “Cheap” 
Cream Separators. 


There was never so much talk of “cheap” separators. It 
may well be said that the DE LAVAL has its numerous 
imitators on the run, and that most of them are nearing the 
All are offering cut after cut in prices, and 
making most desperate efferts to unload machines at any cost. 

Of course you want a cheap separator. 


But be sure you 
It means more in a separator 


than in anything else because the use of a poor machine 
means WASTE every time milk is put through it. 

Don’t loose sight of the importance of CAPACITY, and 
remember always that in proportion to actual capacity the 


DE LAVAL is the cheapest separator made. 


In addition 


it SAVES its cost while others WASTE theirs, and it will 
last TEN TIMES as long. 
Remember too that you have got to have new wearing 


a separator, frequently for a poor one, and that 
machines 


now offered will be off 
Then your “cheap” machine 


must go straight to the “junk heap.” 

There was never a better time than now to buy a good 
separator, as with the season of high butter prices ahead it 
in otherwise wasted butter-fat before 
ut don’t be tempted to buy one of the “paste 
will soon 
weight in scrap-iron, and will have WASTED 
SAVED its cost while you did use it. 

The best is more truly the cheapest in cream separators 
Send to-day for catalogue and name of 


no more than its 
instead of 


be worth 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


'2t Youvace Squang, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yorx Srracr, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermor Av 
WINNIPEG. 




















“TI followed the 
trail from Texas 
to Montana with 
a FISH BRAND 

i used for 


On the Trail 
with a Fish Bra 

Slicker, 

an overcoat when 


Pommel Slicker 
cold, a wind coat 


when windy, a rain coat when it rained, 
and for a cover at a if we got to bed, 

have gotten more 
comfort out ur Slicker than any Other 
one article that I ever owned.” 

(The name and address of the writer of this 
unsolicited leer may be had on application.) 
Wet Weather Garments for Riding, Walk- 
ing, Working or Sporting, 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLO’S FAIR, 1904, 














A.J. TOWER co, ™Sas=ne 
BOSTON, U.8.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN ee 
CO., Limited 
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may be with a saw, but not so 
when the 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
fis used. It cuts from four sides at 
once; makes a sliding, sharp shear 
stock-raiser can do it 


ffiesh. Done 


M. T. Phillips, Box 98, Pomeroy, Pa, 





DEHORNING ISN’T CRUEL 




















Raises cream between 







butter, 


> 


ereiteansiom: our Introductory Prices, 
Blaffton Cream Separator 


Ce. Bluffton, Ohio. 


milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
gives sweet 
skim-milk for house, 
calves and pics, does 
a@way with crocks and 
pans. If your dealer 
does not handle write 
for Free Catalegue and 





kills Prairie Dogs, Wood 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The 


wheels of the gods grind 
Blow but exceedingly 


Sorethoir = the weevil, 

8 Fuma 

eo 
WARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥ 


but yon can 


Bisulphide rte ioine 


S atesmes 
highest references. 
4&CO., . Z, Washingten, D. C) 


PATE 


- FITZ: 








SPECIAL OFFER } 
TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 


E will send this journal nntil January 

1, 1907, to every new subscriber for the 

coming year at the regular price of 

$1.00, thus yiving the num bers for the 
remainder Of this year tree from the time 
the subscription is received? We will further 
send, when ready, our new and valuable Year 
Book aud Almanac for 1%. This 384. 
book contains in a condensed form an im- 
mence amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with weather 
forecasts for the y car, 

The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
as a favor that you show our journal to your 
Stands and neighbers and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you_our journal one year free 

. including the Year Book 
subscribers on receipt of two 
scribers. 

Now is the most favorable time for gett 
subscriptions, and trust you will begin a 
once ah energetic Canvass of your town or 
Belgnseshees and make goo f this 
offer. 


Orange Judd Company 


NEW YORK,N.Y CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


RORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always a source of 
annoyance and to both borrower and lender. 
They're sometimes the cause of a break in 
friendship. Really there's no need of borrow- 
ing books in these days when you can buy them 
so cheaply. We publish standard books with 
large clear type in good bindings. We'll send 
you a complete cat of technical rural books, 
that help you te make more from your farm, 
besides the best of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. Just write a postal. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Pince, New York, N. Y¥. 
Marquette aaa. ' Chicago, Ill. 





to yourself and 
new sub- 


use 0 




















Springfield, 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


Mrs. Dayton, a butterfly of fashion, desires a br 
own ambition, on the contrary, is to make the mo 
for Nathalie and herself an invitation to an au'o 
hair-brained, Victor Harding, a close friend, ha 
forestalled by Mrs. Dayton’s acce;tance, Tainto 
passes Harding is warned to look out for an oye 
scarred and lamed for life. She gives up her mu 
daughter for foreign study. This is ended by the s 
‘has again become absorbed in her music. 


Victor Harding, lifting his hands 
from the keys, looked at Nathalie with 
wondering admiration. “I never heard 
you sing better,’’ he said, decidedly. 

Nathalie colored with pleasure; 
praise from Harding meant much to 
her. Since she had resumed her place 
in the choir he had been often at the 
house, more than ever, and Nathalie, 
unconsciously, had employed him as a 
gauge of her progress. Yet, long as 
had been her acquaintance with her 
cousin’s friend, she hesitated, before 
speaking. Turning the pages of Franz’s 


songs, she asked, diffidently, ‘Has 
John spoken to you about it?” 
It?” he queried, wonderingly. “Do 


you mean something especial?” 
She closed the book and looked at 


him _s bravely. “About my = going 
abroad.” 
Harding was taken off guard. The 


first bewilderment changed to some- 
thing else—certainly not joyful approv- 
al. The sensitive girl interpreted it 
by her fears. 

“I see that he has not, and that you 
think it ridiculous,” she said, growing 
a little pale. She had planned this 
test; it had resulted as she had ex- 
pected. The project undoubtedly ap- 
peared preposterous in his eyes. How 
could John have thought it possible 
that her misfortune should not for- 
ever bar her way to the realization of 
her dreams. Something of what was 
passing in her mind, her companion 
divined, though he was far from sus- 
pecting the depth of her morbid 
thought. He had supposed her first 
inevitable recoil had long since passed, 
so cheerfully had she borne herself, 
without a hint of the sensitive pride 
that was humiliated daily, held in 
check only by the girl’s growing pow- 
er. As Dayton had made no further 
reference to Nathalie’s future studies, 
he had inferred that Mrs Dayton’s de- 
termined oppo: n had carried the 
day—all the .more readily that this 
would further a dear ambition of his 
own. For a moment, the disaster to 
his secret hope, had blinded him to 
outward considerations, but, at the 
pain in her voice, he put aside his own 
trouble. 

“Ridiculous? Why so?” he asked, 
looking gravely at her. ‘Dayton is 
right if he has persuaded you to take 
up the old plans. You are better pre- 
pared than ever; it would be wrong 
to hold back now. It took me by sur- 
prise,” he continued, frankly, “for I 
had no hint to prepare me. It is very 
selfish but—I shall miss you.” 

She drew a long breath and turned 
to the window. Harding spoke as if 
the matter was decided—perhaps it 
was. In the humility of her thought 
of herself, she gave little heed to his 
last words, and did not dream that as 
he softly played over the last ac- 
companiment, he was putting aside a 
dream. 

“More will miss you than you rea- 
lize,’”’ he said, cheerily, his glance pas- 
sing beyond her to the monotonous 
row of houses across the area. 

“There is that woman at the window 
for instance; she ‘has been treasuring 
every note.” 

Nathalie’s eyes followed to one es- 
pecial. window. As usual, the dingy 
Nottingham curtains were pushed 
aside and, leaning upon the sill, with 
face turned eagerly toward her, a 
woman waited. The bright sunshine, 
lying vividly upon the dull brick walls, 
also unsparingiy revealed the lines 





illiant money match for her niece, Nathalie, whose 
st of her .wonderful voice, Mrs, Dayton accepts 
mobile run from Jimmy Taintor, wealthy and 
d extended an invitation to Nathalie, but was 
r sets a reckless pace on the run home and as he 
n ditch, The machine is wrecked and Nathalie 
sical career, A piano tuner asks her to train his 
udden marriage of the girl, but not before Nathalie 


OHAPT ER VY. 


and hollows that marked the face as 
that of an invalid. Even at that dis- 
tance the hopeless droop of the figure 
was plainly evident. They could di- 
vine the weary, sorrowful patience of 
the cavernous eyes, 

“Who is it—do you know?” asked 
Harding, curiously, as Nathalie drew 
back. “I happened to glance out as 
you were singing and she was listening, 
spellbound.” 

“I don’t know,” Nathalie answered. 
“There are many foreigners on Earle 
street. She does not look like an 
American. I noticed her first in 
March, and—do you know—even in 
those chilly days, she would open the 
window so that she could hear me 
practice. You'll think it foolish, but— 
I opened my window, too.” She stopped 
and looked at him deprecatingly. 

“No, I shouldn’t call it foolish—un- 
less you endangered your health,” he 
said, judicially. 

“Oh, I like plenty of air,” she av- 
erred; “and when one was so eager 
for a little music, it seemed a pity not 
to gratify her. She sits there every 
day, even into the evening. I think 
she must be alone in the world, for 
she has no company beyond that of 
a slatternly landlady. Think what it 
must be—to be sick and solitary!” 

Harding averted his eyes from her 
sensitive face. Never, even in the days 
before the accident, had she seemed 
more beautiful to him. He struck a 
chord or two. “Suppose you sing for 
her now,” he suggested. ‘“‘What does 
she seem to like?” 

Nathalie looked with a humorous 
twinkle up from the music she was se- 
lecting. ‘Do you know her taste is 
surprising for a dweller in Earle 
street.’’ she said. ‘I experimented for 
a while. The first time I saw her, it 
was a mild day and the window was 
partly open. I was singing, ‘“‘Du bist 
du Ruh,”’ when I glanced up and there 
was her poor, white face thrust out 
the window so eagerly! I tried a lit- 
tle more Schubert, and still she staid. 
Then I remembered Earle street, and 
for her especial benefit, sang a popular 
song. It was too comical! She drew 
in her head with an indescribable 
shrug and shut the window.” 


“Discriminating woman!” Harding 
exclaimed. 
“There’s more to.follow. I thought 


I’d dazzle her with fireworks, so I tried 
something with trills and runs the 
next time I practiced, for she was at 
her nost. She listened, but didn’t seem 
much impressed—it was not a very 
brilliant performance;” she laughed 
ruefully. ‘Do you know, after I had 
conquered one difficult passage, I saw 
her nod approval. Oh, you may look 
incredulous, but,’’—she sank her voice 
mysteriously—‘“that sick women in 
that shabby block has become a sort 
of gauge to me. Whoever she may 
be, she knows more about music than 
seems credible. I can tell, by her 
foreign gestures, when I:please her, 
and then, I am absurdly gratified.”’ 

Harding smiled quizzically. ‘Let 
us try her with this,” he said placing 
one of Tschaikowski’s songs upon the 
rack. : 

Nathalie stood where she could look 
across the area, In a moment she be- 
gan; 

“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kenut,’”’ and 
on, through the poignant sweetness, 


the thrilling pathos of the song, until 
the end, 
tremulously. 


when she smiled a little 
“She likes it,’’ she said; 


and Harding, leaning forward, 
undeniable proof. 

“Does she know you sing for her?” 
he asked. “Go to the window; I 
think it would please her.” 

Nathalie hesitated, shyly; but she 
had come to know Victor Harding to 
be’ a man of sensitive intuitions. and 
she obeyed. Stepping through. the 
French window to the small iron bal- 
cony, she looked directly up at the 
eager face. Across the area dark eyes 
looked keenly down, and the bowed 
figure waited in tense expectancy. 
Then, with charming grace Nathalie 
caught the folds of her gown and 
sank in a pretty, old-fashioned curt- 
sey, half regretting the impulse the 
next instant as too theatrical. But 
the worn face opposite had warmed 
into momentary vivacity, and a soft 
patter of applauding hands came on 
the sweet May wind. 

Nathalie laughed, apologetically, as 
she stepped into the music room. “It 
was absurd, but she did like it,’”’ she 
said. “I feel as if I had made my 
debut.” 

Thereafter, through the tender days 
of May, the strange intercourse across 
the area went on, only now Nathalie 
would take her position just within 
the window, screened from other ob- 
servers, but visible to the invalid, who 
would greet her with a wave of the 
hand. And Nathalie was growing more 
eager for the unvoiced criticism of her 
hearer. Other faces would occasionally 
appear at the opposite windows, to dis- 
appear after a curious stare, since the 
music was an old story. But one, only 
hung upon the golden notes, listening 
in smiling content that robbed the 
hours of pain, or, tensely eager, even 
critical, if the girl fell below her stan- 
dard. 

Then came June, growing more 
languorous with the lengtheneng days. 
The hot sun beat upon the dingy brick 
walls driving the white face back 
into the sultry dimness of the room 
until the waning afternoon brought 
relief. These hours Nathalie devoted 
to her aunt—now patiently discussing, 
with her, the wardrobe that she would 
require, on which subject Mrs Dayton 
at least, grew annimated; again, sub-. 
mitting to the querulous complaints 
over her approaching desertion. After 
these encounters it was refreshment to 
sing, with Dayton or Harding at the 
piano, to the painbound spirit across 
the area. 

Her going being now definitely set- 
tled, the discussion of ways and means 
ensued. On one point Nathalie stood 
firm; the expenses must be defrayed 
from her own small property. In 
vain Dayton protested, unwilling to be 
balked in his generous project. Even 
if the interest was inadequate, even 
if the principal should be greatly re- 
duced, Nathalie would have it so. 

“Dear Jack,” she said with tears in 
her eyes, “if it lay only between you 
and me, I might take it from you. 
But don’t urge me.” 

And Dayton, ‘divining how difficult 
his mother made the girl’s way 
through her selfish claims and re- 
proaches, unwillingly consented. 

Once or twice, Nathalie tried to les- 
sen the distance between the invalid 
and herself. Luscious strawberries 
were sent to tempt the invalid’s ap- 
petite: again, a bunch of purple. vio- 
lets that banished the stuffy odors of 
the shabby room. The only response 
was: “Mis’ Brunner sends her 
thanks m’ ’—ihe message delivered by 
the hlowsy landlady at the area door. 
At least Nathalie knew her critic’s 
name; to her presence, she would not 
venture to press without invitation. 
She could only bridge the snace be- 
tween them with her lovely voice, feel- 
ing that, though she gave undoubted 
pleasure, she received no less in stim- 
ulus, 

One oppressive afternoon, early in 
July, Nathalie noticed that the inva- 
lid’s post was vacant. As she looked 
figures passed before the open win- 
dow, and a white capped nurse leaned 
out to close the faded blinds. After 
a few moments the blinds were 
opened and the nurse looked vaguely 
across as if in search of something, 
turning her head to speak to some- 
body in the room. 

“Perhaps she wishes me to sing.”’ 
Nathalie thought, and seating herself 
at the piano, threw unusual power in- 
to the full sweet tones, that they might 
traverse the sun-haked space to the 
listener in the stifling room. As she 


saw 





sang she thought of this other Wornan 
her horizon bounded by ugly brick 
blocks: her days slow periods of pain. 
filled hours; friendless' perhaps, eyj. 
dently poor, extracting vivid pleasure 
from the distant singing of a stranger 
It was too pitiful! She rose from the 
piano with tears in her eyes, She 
could not sing just now. 

At that moment her cousin ang 
Harding entered, the former too ab. 
sorbed in his message to notice her 
distress, though nothing escaped 
Harding, these days. “Whom do yoy 
suppose is to be at the Durants’ to. 
morrow night?’ Dayton asked, exult- 


ingly. “The great Bertelli!” 
“Bertelli!’’ Nathalie echoed, won- 
deringly. ‘“‘Why is he here?” 


“The Durants met him when he was 
singing in New York, and invited him 
to visit them before he returned to 


Paris. You know they are famous 
lion-tamers.”’ 

“I wish I could hear him sing,” 
sighed Nathalie. “I suppose I shall 
—in Paris.” 

Dayton and Harding exchanged 
glances. “The fact is,” John ven- 


tured, “he wishes to hear you sing; or 
rather, the Durants have spoken of 
you to him, and he has graciously 
expressed an interest in you.” 

“Oh, Jack!’’ Nathalie nervously 
clutched the piano’s edge, 

“And so,”” he went om, disregarding 
her excitement, “you are asked to 
sing to him to-morrow evening. It is 
a wonderful opportunity. He will be 
able to advise you.” 

“How could I sing for Bertelli?” 
Nathalie stammered, looking helpless- 
ly at Harding. His smile was like a 
draught of courage. 

“We are to get a glimpse of this 
operatic luminary as your _ body 
guard,” he said, drolly. ‘What will 
you sing?”’ 

Nathalie’s own good sense stead- 
ied her. It was of course, an unus- 
ual opportunity. She must not be 
cowardly now, with so much before 
her. With growing excitement, the 
three friends discussed the songs that 
should be chosen and, for that even- 
ing, the room that sheltered pain, 
across the area, was forgotten. 

{To be continued.] 


The Sabbath. 


ELLA MARTIN. 








"Tis just the easiest thing to know 
Whene’er the Sabbath day comes 
‘’round— 
There seems a difference in the air, 
And e’en a difference in the sound 
Of tunes the happy songbirds sing; 
All things suggest a perfect peace; 
A holy quiet broods o’er all 
That makes one glad from work to 
cease. 


And even if we did not count 
Each work-day when it had passed 
by, 
I think we’d know the Sabbath day 
By something in the earth and sky. 
For nature bows in reverence, 
And we can feel the holy calm, 
And while we sing a praise to God, 
All nature seems to breathe &4 
psalm. 


had started out with the in- 
tention of making one cake, when 
they were through they had made 
a layer cake, nicely spread with jelly 
and sprinkled with sugar, a jar of 
cookies and a square of cake, which 
when cool, would cut into two dozen 
small cakes. It was a splendid suc- 
cess, and best of all, both Rose and 
May were perfectly sure that they 
could do it all by themselves. 





They 





Tell all the good you can about the 
people that you know. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Good Love Story—“A Paper Pro- 
posal” is the title of a clever piece of 
fiction contained in “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” a book just issued by 
the Lackawanna railroad in which 
some of the most delightful summer 
resorts in the east are illustrated and 
described. The story is well worth 
reading, and the other information 
may help you in selecting your vaca~- 
tion place. The book will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps ad- 
dressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 
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MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 


Repeated. 





“some other lesson, Lord,” I said, 
“Let there for me be set, 

For this I one time learned with tears 
[ shall not soon forget. 

Some other task, though hard it prove, 
yet will I not rebel.” 

“Not so,” said God, “my child, you did 
Mot learn your lesson well.”’ 





Pretty Embroidery Case. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 





This May be made of linen, silk or 
: pretty material. For the outside 
fi or cover cut a 
i 
j 








piece 22%4in long 
by 12% wide. 
The lining, which 
may be made of 
j the same mater- 
j => ial or of acon- 
trasting color, 
should be 1x? 
inches. To this 
baste seven strips of tape or 
ew ribbon 14 inches long with a 
aace between. Fasten these to 
lining by stitching across ten 
leaving a space of 1% inches 
een, and stitch a a of the tape 
ss the ends of tape at the top 
the flap. The lower ends are 

d beneath the hem of the 

] h should be turned over 

















CLOSED. 



























































the lining an inch all around 
pting the four inches at top of the 
x, whi h should be neatly bound 
turned over On this flap tack 
ninked flannel to hold 
rroidery need- 
The space 
e¢ the lin- 
i outside 
kes a deep NEEDLES 
ket i which LFLA 
‘ to m- SS ee ae 
t without [PETE E 
ch folding. 4 He 
th skeins - & LW. 
ilk you are ~}}-4h 4b. 
gz underneath i... 
tare which ~44--H. He t 
them firmly | - - Had. 
prevent their { - ' 
oming tan- asa saiiaaned 
You can 
out one OPEN. 
id at a time. 
the case together with the un- 


art overlapping. On this stamp 
br ler an¥ pretty design, and 
the hem on the outside with sim- 
Russian outline, using same 





Dainty Handkerchief Apron 


F. L. M. 


materials consist of two men’s 
kerchiefs with colored borders, 
-thirds of a yard of beading half 
h wide, 1%, yards of ribbon for 
ing, a narrow strip of lawn for 
of apron and a small piece for 
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APRON MADE OF HANDKERCHIEFS. 
pocket. Cut one of the handker- 
chiefs exact'y in half and gather the 
edge of each half where the handker- 
chief was cut in two. Cut the border 
from one side of the other handker- 
chief. Lay the two halves side by 
Side and bind their gathered edges 
With this border. Thus you have the 
flounce of the apron. Use the other 
handkerchief for the rest of apron. 
Gather slightly the edge from which 
you cut the berder, and sew the helt 


-then with white 





THE CHRISTMAS CORNER 


on it. To the opposite edge join the 
flounce, sewing the beading between 
the flounce and the apron proper. 
Run ribbon through beading and 
make a bow at each end. Make a 
small pocket, trimmed with the rest 
of the beading and ribbon, and sew 
it in the right hand corner about three 
inches from the top. Of course the 
ribbon should match the border of 
the handkerchief in color. 


Kitchen Mittens—These are just 
mittens, without any thumbs, to 
be used for taking hot dishes 
out of the oven or off the stove. 
I made mine out of tennis flan- 
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THE MITTENS COMPLETED 


nel. Line them with cotton wad- 
ding, both the outside and the pocket. 
Pind with red calico and make a lit- 
tle strip across the middle to hang 
them up hy. These pockets are just 
large enough for the hand to slip in 
easily. Keep hanging near the stove. 
—[W. E. D. 


Pretty and Inexpensive—Ten cents’ 
worth of plaster of paris and a few 
Perry or other pictures will give you 
the foundation for several pretty 
and inexpensive Christmas presents. 
Search the china and kitchen closets 
for oblong, square, round and oval 
plates and platters or agate baking 
dishes. Cut the margin away from 
your pictures and press each one firm- 
ty race down in the center of a dish. 
Both picture and dish should be moist- 
ened to insure sticking. Now stir up 
your plaster of paris with water 
enough to make a Smooth paste. Pour 
into the molds and set away to harden. 
If the mixture is of the proper con- 
sistency it will harden over night. 
Loosen the edges carefully with @ 
knife and the placque will slip out 
easily. If the picture is well chosen 
the result will be an ornament to any 
room. A little experimenting will in- 
sure success. If the placque is to be 
hung make two small wooden pegs 
from 2a match and insert. where the 
holes are wanted. A ribbon or cord 
may be slipped through the holes.— 
ix. & BM. 

Toilet Bottles—For a friend who 
has a bedroom furnished in ame and 
gold, I covered two 
large cologne . bot- 
tles which I 
bought at a drug- 
gist’s for 15 cents. 
These I covered 
smoothly, first 
with white muslin, 





<hina silk, making 
it wide enough to 
reach to the top of ¢ 
the stopple. Then I 
fringed out the 
large part of the 
top, down to the 
bottle, and _ tied 
around the neck 
inch-wide yellow 
satin ribbon 
to draw in the 
fullness. I cut out — rings ‘fvom 
pasteboard, about 1% inches in diam- 
eter, and covered them with single 
crochet with yellow silkatine. Catch 
these together, overlapping each other 
as illustrated. and fasten around the 
bottom of the bottle.—[Ryna Hall. 
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“To plow and sow, to reap and mow 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” 
I also want the words of a poem @ 
few lines of which are: 
“That all things bad that a man has 
done, 
Py whatsoever induced, 
Will be sure to come home to him, 
one by one, 
As the chickens come home to 
roost.’’—[R. Hoodless. 





To keep on good terms with your- 
self, if you are a person with a con- 
science, is the most difficult thing in 
Hfe, and the thing that is best worth 
doing.—[E. Ww. 































TRADE MARK 


There ought to be an Edison Phon- 
o¢raph in every farmhouse. It pro- 
vides more fun and music than any 
other automatic entertainer. In the 
house in winter or on the porch in 
summer you can hear tho best 
music of the city, or the old-time 
favorites on the 


IMPROVED EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


It requires no skill and costs nothing to oper- 
ate. Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; Edison 
Gold Moulded Records, 35c. each. Hear it free 
of charge at the nearest dealer. Write for his address, 
and booklet, “ Home Entertainments with the Edi- 
son Phonograph.” 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 61 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 








EITHER 


be in every home, it is 
free, write today. 


IF YOU ARE 


—_- 


aren ite for my 





OF THESE] | aes" 


To anyone anywhere. Write 
and mention the book 


iF YOU ARE 


or have Filling Sight, Cataracts, Granulated Li 
Weak and Co rv; coe Wiees Scums or vets 


Mey yan et a ye 


80 PAGE BOOK ON EYE DISEASES 


which tells how to cure these eye diseases by a sime- 
ple method at your own home. Describes and illus- 
trates every known eye disease withcolored sapere, 
tells how to care for the eyes, how to liv 


A book full of information about eyes which should 


DEAF || = 


PORTRAIT "6 PAGES 
CATALOG Ww & & ™ 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and ag RG edition 


either Tees, or completely or if you have 
0 + in the ears, Teddies ears, 


yn nose or throat, or any ear 


64 PAGE BOOK ON DEAFNESS 


and learn of a new method whereby all afflicted 
with Deafness or other ear diseases, can cure them- 
selves at home without visiting a doctor. 
complete book published and is free to all. Address has been much improved and many "po 


DR.W.0. COFFEE, 933 Century Bidg., Des Moines, la, 









213 ey STATE STREET 
Established 



















OTHER QUALITIES OF 
J SAME SIZE AS 
i LOW AS $60. 


Upon request we will send you, subject to examina- 
tion, express prepaid, a “e carat Diamond set in mount- 
dng like cut or in any standard 14-kt. solid gold mount- 

- : : ing. If ring proves satisfactory, pay Express Agent 
want. 1 will gladly send it. $14. If you prefer goods sent by mail or at first writing 


show that you mean business, send $14 with ander. 
Catalog No. 1203 shows Diamonds from $12 
$1,490, also Ti. and other he It's FREE. 


pet Hreu-Ciass 
bert: [, JEWELRY 
r oseph CREDIT HovsE 


CHICAGO 
Responsibility, $250,000.00 











8 work 
ite it eixtre yc 


nae cee 
we 


furnish the work and teach p . —— ~~ X..-% in 
e, bathe, ete. the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
S yd the business fully, remember we guarantee aciear profit 
tely sure. W rite at ones. 


CTURING CO.. ~ Box 1334 Detroit, Mish. 























Most of their 116-page illustrated catalog, 


of the most eminent scientists along 
of agriculture a 








added, including such authors a* 





Climates Wear Out. Smokes, Sprays and “ 
eave sqmatemee } a = Our 7s =~ 
removes the S of Asthma an ever 
from the blood and nervous system. Our _ 

Seed enateiegli een return of symptoms, 
nerves strengthened, healt 

. Free, g our methods, with reports 

teresting Cases. ‘Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, §. ¥ 


blood enrie 


W. Johnson, A. 8. Fuller, 
Peter Hende-son, Patrick Barry, 


~| 
on, 
It contains a detailed description 
most recent and books covering every 
haw | pease of sazcicnit ral a>’ outdoor life, 
i variety of ble 


its enjoy life 

ite impro reader to successfully cope with any int-icate 
restored. Book — that may present itself. This cata 

of many in is essent to the progressive farmer's 








A GOOD WAY TO 
N A LETTER 


4c im stamps to cover 


52 Lateretis Place. New York, N,V. 
Marquette Building, Chi 








nd alliéd subjects have been 
Shaw, W. A. Henry, Herbert Le Sailer, 


M. 
cox, BE. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen ne Edward 












































































































































Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Standard dress-goods for 63 
years. Every pattern is good, 


and there are hundreds to choose 
from. 


Every one is printed in 
absolutely fast color. Will not 
wash out or fade out. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons have ¥ 
made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS 

















Angle Lamp 


For Lighting City and Country 
Homes. 


Positive proof of how entirely different the 
Angle Lamp is from the ordinary kind is the class 
of people who use it, : 

What other lamp—or what other lighting sys- 
tem, for that matter—can show endorsements from 
ex-Pres. Cleveland, the Carnegies, Rockefellers and 
thousands of others of almost equal prominence? 

hese people would not think of using ordinary 
oil ee oe by have or bay oh veraing ap 
) htin eir homes and estates in preference to 
Poti sre Sareed gasoline, acetyline A any other method because they}have found that while as 


to operate, its light is more brilliant than either and 
Convenient as Gas or Electricity of the peautiful-soft, restful quality for which kero- 
sene is so justly famous. But you need not take even this evidence of the superiority of the Angle Lamp, 
for the very fact that the Angle Lamp always surprises and delights even the most particular people, enables 
ote eee zee beer pee f any lamp listedin Catalogue “25” in your own home where you your 
© f 1 2 0 ¥ ° 
A Thirty Days Trial self Ay rere that itis the best, the cheapest and the most satisfactory of 
all lighting methods. Lighted and extinguished like gas. Filled while lighted with perfect safety. Re- 
quires filling but once or twice a week. Burned hich or low without odor. No smoke; no danger. 
JUST ONE THING MORE—Economy. If splendid light and convenience were the only features of the 
Angle Lamp, it might be considered a luxury. But. as this lamp actually costs less to burn than even the 
troublesome, old-fashioned Kind, it becomes an actual necessity. 


owner Write for Catalogue “25,” listing 32 varieties from $1.80 up. _ 














THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘AKALAMAZOO 
& DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our face 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no 
better stove or range made, and we save you from $5 to 
on every purchase, because we save you all middle- 
men’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We're manufactur- 
ers, not mail-order dealers;’’ we own and operate one of 
the largest and best equipped stove factories in the world; Th en 
we ersemtes the high quality of our product and ship ermometer 
on trial, 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 100. 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
nee and save from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, 

lacked, polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with 
patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZCO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


Lily Washers 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The World's Standard—Rotary Type. MORE OF 
THIS STYLE SOLD ANNUALLY THAN ALL 
OTHERS COMBINED. Send us the name of your 
HARDWARE DEALER and he will let you. have 
one on 30 days’ trial—FREE. 


WHITE LILY WASHER CO., 
No. 3 Champlain St., Toledo, O. 


























WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


f} White 
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Brooks’ Sure Cure 
Brooks’ Appliance. New FOR 


discovery, Wondertul. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
the hair. 





iant 

Automatic Air Oushions, Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Binds and draws the broken Mair to its Youthful Color. 
logether as you would Con eee ceapene & Boke ling. 








. No salves. 
ymph No lies. Dur- 
able,cheap. Pat. Sept. 10, 01. 
SENT ON TRIAL, 
UE FREE. 
IANCE CO,, Box 395 MARSHALL, MICH. 








CATALOG 
BROOKS APPL! 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS. 

Profitable Business—Small utiaye 
TRILANTERNS WANTED 2838 at 

M AGI C HARBACHACO.809Flibertst. Phite. Pa. 





. See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





AROUND THE.TABLE 








For What Can You Give Thanks. 





This is a personal question ad- 
dressed to you—not an_ indefinite 
someone, but you. For what can you 
give thanks? Think it over. We don’t 
ask if.you ‘‘do” give thanks, but for 
what you “can” give thanks. It’s of 
no use for you to say that you have 
nothing to give thanks for, because 
that is not true. No matter how hard 
your luck, you still have some bles- 
sing. It may be nothing more than 
the chance to breathe pure air, but 
there are thousands who haven’t even 
this. It may be only a cup of pure 
water. Whole cities envy you. It 
may be—but what is the use of specu- 
lation! You know what it is er will 
know if you stop long enough to look 
around. 

Now let us have three or four lines 
from you for the cheer and inspiration 
of the Table in our big Thanksgiving 
number. Send a message of good cheer 
and thanksgiving if no more than 


what a postal card will hold. Address 
it to Table Talk Editor. 
Everyone who reads this depart- 


ment thereby becomes a member of 
the Table. This means that you are 
a Tabler. Perhaps you did not know 
it, but -you are. Therefore when a 
toast is proposed it’s your place to re- 


spond. Here is the toast: Thanks- 
giving—What can you give thanks 
for? Sit down now and answer the 
roll call. 





The Moral Issue Involved. 
VERMONTER. 





I like what E. Bartlett has to say 
on school morals as printed in these 
columns recently. But if she has a 
graded school at some central point, 
will not that same “bully with filthy 
tongue and love of hectoring the 
younger ones,” attend the central 
school? And not only he but several 
more like him? 

As a general rule the country 
teacher carries her dinner and can 
keep the smaller children near her, 
during the hour at noon. The in- 
termission, consisting of 10 or 15 min- 
utes, affords only little chance for im- 
pure thoughts or language. My own 
little ones attend a large graded school. 
The teachers go home for their din- 
ner, leaving all children except the 


village children, alone together, for 
1% hours, the innocent child of .5 


years with the ignorant or degraded 
child of 18 years. They are not per- 
mitted in the school room, but stay in 
the basement or streets where soon 
the village children of the lower class 
gather. 

I claim the larger the school the 
greater the chance for evil minded 
companions. The teacher in our 
school room is neither young nor in- 
experienced, being about 45 years old 
and having taught more or less for 25 
years, yet my little five-year-old comes 
night after night, crying, ‘Mamma I’m 
so hungry! Johnny took my pail 
again and ate up all my dinner.” 





—_——_——_——_.> ——- 
Ant Army on a Raid. 


Cc, M. CORBIN. 





I was interested in the article on 
ants printed in these columns during 
the summer, as.I hve had one or 
two opportunities to watch them. 
Some years ago of a Sunday evening 
I started to bring up my cows. It had 
been dry weather and there was very 
ljitie grass, so my attention was drawn 
to a drove of several hundred large 


read ants coming across a five-acre 
field. As there was no ant hill in the 
field, it was evident that they had 


come clear across it. They were acting 
very much like a pack of hounds on a 


scent. They would travel fast for 
some distance, then apparently lose 
the trail. Spreading out they would 


hunt until they found it again, when 
away they would go. I called my 
nephew and together we watched them 
for a hundred yards or more. Then 
I left but got only a short distance 








when he called me to come quick,” 
When [I got there these ants were 
crowding down into another ant hole 
and coming up and carrying an ant or 
an egg and starting back the way they 
came. My nephew said when they got 
to this nest they hunted around for a 
few seconds when they found a little 
pile of clods. They threw these right 
and left and charged down the hole 
in regular Japanese style. Now how 
did these ants know where to go and 

how did the others know that they 
were in danger or how to barricade 
their Home with clods? Perhaps 

some of the naturalists can explain it 

cintciiiceccnseiiapccbicstisitatate 


Everybody Drag! 


M. A. CLOVERDELL. 





When the smiles of spring appear, 
Drag the roads; 
When the summer-time is here, 
Drag the roads; 
When the corn is in the ear, 
In the winter cold and drear, 
Every season in the year, 
Drag the roads! 


When you've nothing else to do, 
Drag the roads, 
If but for an hour or two, 
Drag the roads. 
It will keep them good as new. 
With a purpose firm and true, 
Fall in line! It’s up to you: 
Drag the roads! 


A Word on the Other Side—Miss 
Ackerman, I like your defense of the 
district schcol, for I think it has a 
place in the education of our country, 
but do you not think there is the same 
chance for the teacher of the graded 
school to make “the little boy, who 
fairly hates arithmetic, love his 
work?” I om a teacher in a graded 
school, but have had an experience of 
four years in the district school, so 
I have a very dear spot in my heart 
for the girls and boys of the country. 
While I was not required to teach 
fifth-year German or French history, 
I did teach Latin, algebra and geome- 
try. But as a teacher in 4 graded 
school, I would like to say that I do 
not have to plan my year’s work “to 
suit half of the village,’’ but simply 
those in authority and myself, so I 
fail to understand your statement to 
that effect. But I think the profession 
as a whole is one of the most respon- 
sible, in which God _ has _ placed 
woman and, whether the teacher is in 
a graded or a district school, if she 
is really in love with her work, and 
feels that she is helping mold the lives 
of the children, that school cannot be 
a failure. Let us hear from you again. 
It will do the teachers good to have a 
talk around the table, at the begin- 
ning of the school year.—[ Miss 
Nimble. 





Helping Cne Another—A leaf, only a 
leaf, so unimportant in the singular, 
but in the plural taking such an im- 
portant place among all the daily, un- 
noticed blessings that make up the 
sum of our happiness and comfort. 
Who can contemplate a leafless sum- 
mer without a shudder; a feeling of 
sadness and dreary melancholy trails 
along after the thought of it. Only a 
kind word and a smile when we greet 
a°friend, just a little act of courtesy, 
few words of sympathy to those in 
distress, wisely chosen. So unimpor- 
tant we often think; and yet a lifetime 
spent in self-forgetfulness and help- 
fulness of others cannot fail to affect 
the happiness, and to raise the moral 
standing, of a whole comunity.— 
{Myron Jewett, Vt. 





Physiologists say that the largest 
pores in a man’s body are on the bot- 
tom of his feet. 








PERCY CITYCHAP AND THE CHURN. 


“Gee! If I had to turn the crank 
that. long before I got a tune out of 
that music box, I’d throw it away and 
get another.” 
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The Upward Way. 
EUGENE C. DOLSON 
At fortune’s dizzy hight, the rich and 
great 
To hold their footing of times strive 
in vain; 
But, looking upward, one of poor es- 
tate 
sees something still to gain. 
It little matters of one’s place to-day 


{f but his thoughts to loftier issues 
tend, 

If he but toil, along life’s onward 
way, 


‘o reach some nobler end. 


<-> 


Discrimination in t Household Work, 


MRS HENRY WRIGHT. 








[ have come to think that there is 
more in discrimination than either in 
physical strength or in executive abil- 

. although it is really a prominent 

tor in the latter. Nobody needs to 
study this more than the busy house- 

ther, who feels her young vigor 

ning, the while her daily burden 
grows heavier. A little thought will 
show any woman who is in the habit 
of dressing hastily to prepare break- 
fast, that she will save time and 
strength by dressing carefully before 
he goes to the kitchen. A little fresh- 
ening of collar and hair after the 
morning chores are done, will make 
her tidy for the day, with less of strain 
than one or two complete toilets would 
lemand I used to think it an un- 
pardonable sin to shut the kitchen 
loors upon the multitude of the great 


unwashed Now I have learned bet- 
t 
[ stack them up neatly, cover 
em over, and put the rest of the 


house in order first. This done, I de- 
iberately sit down to look over the 
morning paper, to read some delight- 
ful sketch in a favorite magazine or 
ke some of the dainty stitches that 
my soul delights in. 1 have learned 
t a great part in the preparation of 
meal is the waiting for this or 
that to be at exactly the right stage of 
cooking for further attention, and 
» Tam obliged to be in the kitchen 

the time the midday dinner is in 
cess of construction, I then wash 
breakfast dishes with much less 
ing that they are a dreaded task 
if I had taken a separate time 
them The lamps come in along 
dishes, and if I have more 
» left, there is always a window or 

, a door facing or a bit of hard 
0d that I can clean, and so obivate 
turmoil of a regular housecleaning. 
‘his thing of housecleaning is an- 
er of the tasks that can be elimina- 

| entirely, if one keeps doing a bit 
and there, and does not allow 
self to get to feeling that the sea- 
in of midyearly gloom is a necessity. 
is this constant thinking about the 
rk, and the slavishness to false 
Is that play havoc with a woman’s 
ngth Individual problems all 
r, and it is up to every one of us 

») arrive at the easiest and best solu- 
that the circumstances will ad- 


Winter Ventilation. 
MARY R. KEECH 





in the winter, when storm doors 

1 storm windows and coal burners 
te in use, extra care should be taken 
to secure thorough ventilation. Fy 
kood management homes can be kept 

ell supplied with fresh air without 
discomfort or exposure. The health 
of the family depends largely upon 
plenty of pure air and sunshine. Sun- 
hine is the best germ destroyer we 
have and will make a room whole- 
some and sweet. 

Windows should be so arranged 
that they will open at the top as well 

3s at the bottom. In cold weather a 
com should be ventilated quickly 
tnd thoroughly. When the weather 
is not severe it is a good plan to have 
& good fire burning and keep a win- 
dow open. It is a mistaken idea to 
check off the fire in mild weather 
and then close the windows and doors 
for sake of warmth. 

Ventilate the sitting room while 
the family is at meals. Raise one 
wincow from the bottom and lower 
another one from the top. The din- 
ing room and kitchen should be treated 
in the same way when the members 


MOTHERS AND 


of the family are elsewhere. The 
sleeping rooms should be well venti- 
lated. In the morning the bed should 
be thrown wide open so that the air 
may reach every part of it. The cur- 
tains and windows should be raised 
high and the room left for two or three 
hours. 


Pie Twins, Gold and Silver. 


CORA A. LEWIS. 








They are beautiful to the eye and 
delicious to the taste, and were 
evolved by my daughter.from what 
was originally a simple cream pie 
recipe: This is the way to make them: 

Break 3 eggs and carefully place 
whites and yolks in separate bowls. 
For the gold pie, beat the yolks very 
light with 3 tablespoons granulated 
sugar. Add 1% cups rich milk and 
a suspicion of salt. Individual tastes 
differ and the mixture should be tasted 
at this stage and if not considered 
sweet enough, more sugar may be 
added. Line two pie tins with good 
pastry, fill with the custard, grate nut- 
meg over the tops and bake in a 
slow oven. 

For the silver pie, first pour 1% 
cups sweet cream into a bowl, add 3 
tablespoons sugar or more, if desired, 
and allow it to dissolve while the 
whites of the eggs are beaten in a dish 
which is large enough to hold not only 
the whites, but the cream also. Beat 
the whites, to which a “pinch” of salt 
has been added, until stiff, then pour 
slowly over them the cream and sugar, 
beating hard all the while. Beat a 
minute longer, when the mixture may 
be poured into two pastry-lineds tins, 
sprinkled with nutmeg and baked in a 
slow oven. 





A Senne Friend. 


JEAN UBQUHARDT. 





Only those who have lived in the 
country appreciate the virtues of a 
smooth, half-worn brick, especially in 
winter, when bedrooms are. un- 
warmed. After heating in the oven, 
it can be wrapped in newspaper, and 
dropped in its little bag of some dur- 
able material, made with a draw 
string. It serves every purpose of a 
hot water bag the year round, and 
never has been known to spring a 
leak at the critical moment. 

It breaks a chill, and relieves al- 
most everything but heartache. Ear- 
ache almost invariably yields to con- 
tinued heat, and old-fashioned folks 
contend that a hot brick, wrapped 
in flannel saturated with sharp cider 
vinegar, is the best thing in the world 
for the tortures of lumbago. 


<a> 


Home Disinfectants—-A pleasant de- 
odorizer that will destroy all unsav- 
ory odors and fill the room with a del- 
icate perfume is produced by sprink- 
ling a tablespoon of ground coffee and 
a piece of camphor-gum the size of 
a hickory nut on live coals and car- 
rying it on a_ shovel through the 
house. A good disinfectant to use 
about the house is made thus: Take 1 
lb common copperas and 8 ozs puri- 
fied carbolic acid and dissolve in a 
gallon of hot water. Sprinkle it in the 
cellar and all through the house. It 
will sweeten the whole place.—[Mary 
B. Keech. 





Bacon Fritters—Ten thin slices of 
bacon should be fried brown, but not 
crisp, and allowed to get cold. Beat 2 
eggs until very light, and an. equal 
amount of sweet milk, scant %& tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon melted lard, a 
dust of pepper, % teaspoon baking 
powder and enough flour to make a 
batter as thin as for pancakes. Heat 
the bacon grease, dip each slice in 
the batter until evenly coated and fry 
brown on both sides. Serve on a hot 
platter with catsup.—[Mrs H. L. 
Miller. 


Good Sausage Recipe—Take 20 Ibs 


meat, 5 fat and 15 lean and to this 
add 4 heaping tablespoons sage, 4 
heaping tablespoons salt, % heaping 
tablespoon cayenne and the same of 
black pepper. Mix all well before 
grinding. Sausage that has been 
ground but once is seldom as palata- 
ble as that put through twice and is 
never attractive looking. With a good 
meat chopper the work is not tedious, 
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Thousands Use it for Shaving. 


Ivory Soap is a bath, toilet and fine laundry 
soap. And yet, thousands of men who are more 
than ordinarily particular about their appearance, 


use it for shaving. 


They like it because it works 


up into a profuse, creamy lather; because it softens 
the beard, and most important of all, because it 
leaves the skin cool and sweet and soft. 


Nore. — Pieces of Ivory Soap which are too small for any othet 


purposes are excellent to shave with. 


Put them in a cup (not a 


shaving mug), add a little hot water—and shave. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 











even if one has a great deal to work 
up, and then it is so much more pala- 
table that one does not regret the 
work.—[Laura Jones. 





Roman Baked Potatoes—Pare 15 po- 
tatoes size of a duck’s egg and place 
in cold water. 
2 heaping tablespoons butter, lard or 
fryings. When melted, place the po- 
tatoes in baking pan, dust with salt 
and pepper, add a cup of hot water 
and bake until brown, then turn the 
potatoes, add more water if needed 
and brown the other side.—[Mrs H. 
L. Miller. 





A FINE DISTINCTION 


“What song is that bee, singing?” 


“My dear Mr Bug, bees don’t sing.- 


I hear the bee humming ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ ” 


In a baking dish place | 





THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


| Its Culture for Professional Growers 
and Amateurs 


By Arthur Herrington 





| The most complete and comprehensive work on the 
| cultivation of the chrysanthemum that has yet been 
published in America. Its scope and character may 
be gleaned from the list of contents, which com- 
| prises chapters on culture for exhibition; composts; 
| planting; benches, boxes or pots; general cultural 
| details; crown and terminal buds; feeding, its object 


and application; care of the buds; exhibition and 
| judging; specimen plants, chrysanthemum plants in 
| six-inch pots; commercial culttre; raising from seed 
and hybridizing; sports, hardy chrysanthemums; 
chrysanthemums for south and west; chrysanthe- 
mums in Australia; insect pests and diseases; classi- 
fication and selection of varieties for special pur- 
poses; and history of the chrysanthemum. The book 
will be welcomed both by the professional and 
amateur growers of chrysanthemums, for the lucid, 
comprehensive as well as the practical character of 
its contents, which, if strictly followed, cannot 
fail to bring about the desired results, namely, the 
obtaining of large chrysanthemum flowers in the 
greenhouse, and a profusion of bloom in the gar- 
den. Handsomely illustrated, 168 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Price Sic. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Bldg, Chicago. 





Of the Making of Books 
There is no end. We have made some good 
ovary -t- > make more out of his farm WwW 


Soe Gus comnpaete og. We have volumes of Stand. . 
ard Son isto’ p tzavel, post ,ete. ORANGE 
COMPANY. 3 Lafayette Place, Now 
‘ork; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Springfield, Mass. 














RECLINING GHAIR 
FREE 


WITH $10 WORTH OF 
LARKIN PRODUCTS 












HE Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family 
dealing saves money for thousands of 
families annually; it would help yon. 

No retail dealer can afford to give $20.00 worth of 
goods for $10.00—we do. By purchasing from us, 
the manufacturers, $10.00 worth of your selection of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts 


and many other home _needs, you receive the saved 

rofits and expenses of dealers in a $10.00 Premium 
free. Larkin Premiums number nearly nine hun- 
dred—everything most required for comfort and 
pleasure. Larkin Products are of highest quality, 
recognized by all users as the standard of excellence. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Tf any Product or Premium is unsatisfacto 
after Thirty a Trial, money will be refunded, 
including freight charges. e@ guarantee com- 
plete satisfaction. Satisfied customers are 
everywhere ; ask them. 


Write for Premium List No. 58 


and new Larkin Product Booklet. Both 
interest every housewife. 


Litrkitt Cor 


EsTABLisHeD, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














This Preserve Set Given. 





GIVE THIS AWAY AND ALSO GET A 
LARGE COMMISSION FOR YOURSELF. 


TO WOMEN AND GIRLS ESPECIALLY 


Just drop us a postal and say—*Send me your 

lan.” Write your name and address pant. We 
fimediately send you a catalogue, of «quick sell- 
ing, full value household supplies including fine 
groceries, toilet articles, etc., at the lowest whole- 
sale prices—also a list of 75 handsome premiums in 
China, Glassware, Kitchen Utensils, Folding Fans, 
Pocket Books, etc., which you give your customer 
as an inducement to buy, 

On receiving your order we ship the goods and 
- premiums selected 


WITHOUT A PENNY FROM YOU 


until you have collected from your customer. When 
you have collected .you send us the amount Jess a 
iberal cash commission; or we pay you commission 
- in elegant sets of China, Silverware, Musical Instru- 
ments, Furniture, Women’s Wearing Apparel, etc.; 
_ it is entirely for you to say whether your commission 
shall be in cash or full value useful premiums, 


WHY WE CAN MAKE THIS OFFER 


Our offer may look Haney gp 4 generous, but 
consider that we have thousands selling for us; this 
ermits us to buy in tremendous quantities—we buy 
Poth goods and premiums direct from the manu- 
facturers in these great quantities for cash so get 
lowest possible prices. 

When these goods are sold in the ordinary way 
the jobber, wholesaler and retailer all must get 

‘ their profits and salesmen’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses must also be paid. 

We save all these expenses, which amount to at 
least one-half the retailer’s price to you. 

That’s why we can make this exceptional offer 
and get out with a little profit—that’s also why you 
should send the postal now and see what we have. 
Remember 


NO MONEY TO US TILL YOU GET YOURS 


We limit the number representing us in each City 
and Town, so don’t delay; dropa postal now and say 
“Send me your plan free of all cost or obligation of 
any kind’’—then write your name and address plainly. 


ROYAL SUPPLY CO. 


340 W. 13th St., New York City. 





















OUR 


Trust, 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 





’"Neatn winter snow the violet sleeps, 
Secure whate’er betides; 

The frozen brook its secret keeps; 
Each in its place abides. 

O Soul, thy mission is to trust, 
AS seasons come and go; 

The flower awakens, and thou must; 
God hath ordained it so. 


Leo — A Real Dog. 


MRS J. B. SIEBERT 








Leo was a hunting dog and a very 
fine one too, but he had many other 
accomplishments. He lived in a small 
town and had many friends among 
the little folks, whom he loved to go 
around with when not on duty with 
his master. The boys said he made a 
good umpire because he would not 
let them fight. when a boy lost his 
temper Leo would jump up and put 
his paws on his shoulders and bark in 
his face, 

How big and important he felt when 
you gave him a note to carry some- 
where. He would take a note in a 
basket to the store, and when the 
clerk had read it and put his groceries 
in the basket, Leo would walk straight 
home. No dog could coax him to 
fight then: he considered that he had 
a very important errand to attend to 
first and on no account must he put 
down his basket till he could set it 
at the feet of whoever sent him. 

I have seen him jump a four-board 
fence with a small pail full of eggs 
and not drop or break any and once 
I saw him jump a barbwire fence, 
four strands high, with a large empty 
water pail. He was told to take the 
pail down in the field and give it to 
one of the men to pick up potatoes 
in, and off he marched with the pail 
and would let no one have it but the 
right man. 

Did you ever see a.dog ride horse- 
back and like it? Leo did, Just think 
of seven children and a dog on one 
horse. Old Bob, a big, homely old bay 
horse who had served his time and 
was a children’s pet, had plenty of 
room on his back for seven little 
girls and a good dog, for Leo never 
seratched old Bob with his claws. 
And vou would have laughed to 
Leo bounce up and down when old 
30b trotted. When the children got 
off anywhere, Leo would lie down by 
old Bob and hold the reins until the 
children came back, and then they 
would lead the old horse up to a high 


see 








curb and climb on, and then Leo 
would jump up and away they wouid 
go. down the street. 

When he got hungry he would get 


PIGGY! PIGGY! 


YOUNG 











A Morning Ride. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 





This is my Dick horse, did you know? 
I say “git-tup” and off he’ll go 

Away so fast you'll just see fly 

A cloud of dust and he’s gone by. 
But when I want him to go slow, 

I only say, “Whoa, Dick horse, whoa.” 





his dish and set it down in front of 
you to let you know that he wanted 
something to eat. If it was muddy and 
he came into the house and left tracks 
on the floor, you had but to say in his 
hearing, “Oh my! Just see, some one 
has left tracks on my floor.” He 
would get up at once and go out. If 
the door was open and you said, “I 
wish I had some one to shut the door,” 
Leo would jump up and shut it. 


-— 


Yip-Yip, the Chinaman. 


B. F. SUTHERLAND. 








Grandma Pelton lives with Mr and 
Mrs Hall, and Willie and Edith, who 
are old friends of the boys and girls 
who read these pages. Grandma has 
a queer red box called an incubator 
with a lamp in one end of it, and eggs 
placed in the red box hatch very nice- 
ly. Grandma bought some eggs from 
a Chinese gardener, one day, and set 
them in straight rows in the red box. 
After about three weeks, Tee-ma-ha, 
the Indian boy, whom you all remem- 
ber, came up from the reservation to 
visit Willie and Edith, for he is an 
old friend of theirs. The white chil- 
dren let him peep into the red box, 
and told him grandma should soon 
have a lot of chickens. 

“Woogh! Ugh!” said the 
dian, “no hatch 


little In- 


said Willie; and the 


“You'll see!” 





PIGGY! PIG! 





next day the red box was full of 
chickens. 

One of the little chicks, the one that 
hatched first, was very spry. He was 
yellow with a black spot on his back. 
Tee-ma-ha said he was a fine young 
chief. “But him say yip-yip!” he 
added. ‘“‘What make him say yip-yip?” 

“Well, he’s a Chinese chicken,” an- 
swered Edith, “and I suppose ‘yip-yip’ 
is Chinese for weet-weet.”” And they 
called him Yip-yip, the Chinkman. 

The litthe Chinkman grew very fast 
indeed. In a week he ran all about 
the house. One day the Chinkman 
started under grandma’s lounge and 
then backed out very quickly, 
“Cheat-r-r! Cheat-r-r-r!”’ he said, in 
the best of Chinese. 

Tee-ma-ha looked under the lounge 
to see what had frightened Yip-yip. 

“Ugh Woogh!” he said, and ran for 
a stick, “Plenty big spider!” he 
shouted. “Him bite grandma, maybe 
white boy get plenty dead grandma.” 
And he crushed the spider with a 
heavy stick. 

It was a very large tarantula, jet 
black, and covered with long hairs 
and very poisonous. No wonder Yip- 
yip was scared. 

Edith ran to tell grandma, and met 
her in the door. She was just going 
to lie down on the lounge, and the big 
spider might have bitten her. 

“Ugh!” said Tee-ma-ha, 
heap big Injun.” 

Climbing the Hill of Knowledge— 
I am a farmer’s daughter eight years 
old. I do not like to do housework 
but I love to study. I go to a country 
school and have been two terms. When 
I began I did not know my A B C's, 
March 23 I passed the superintendent's 
fifth grade examination and I will be 
in the sixth grade next term. I study 


“Yip-yip 





reading, spelling, writing, history, 
arithmetic, geography, language, phys- 
fology and music. I live two miles 


from Union City. Mamma calls me 
her little student. I can cipher, read 
and spell, draw a map or bound a 
country, and in history I excel. I will 
climb the hill of knowledge; to its 
very top will go. Then success will 
crown my efforts, teacher says; is it 
not so?—[Waive Chapin, Pennsylva- 
nia. 





This Fish Remembers—I have a 
tame fish, a large trout, for a pet. My 
brother caught it in the brook a year 
ago last summer. I keep it in a spring 
and feed it worms, flies, grasshoppers, 
crickets and sometimes little pieces of 
meat. It is very tame and will jump 
up several inches out of the water and 
take worms from a stick or out of my 


fingers. If I don’t lock out for him, he 
will bite my fingers. I did not feed him 
anything through last winter, but in 


the spring the first time I went up to 
se. him, he came up to the top of the 
water to see if I had anything for him 


to eat. So he did not forget me all 
through the long winter. I am seven 


years old.—[Florence M. Wright, Mas- 
sachusetts, 

The Horse Was Bow-legged—Grand- 
papa’s horse was a pacer. As he left 
mamma’s to drive for home, little 
Carmetta asked to ride a short dis- 
tance with him and then walk back. 
When she returned. mamma asked if 
the ride was enjoyed, where upon the 
little maiden replied with a comical 
smile: “Yes, mamnmia, but grandpapa’s 
horse is bow-legged.’’—[M. L. Taylor. 





Three boys in a house were told to 
go and take the exact time by a clock 
in the town. The first lad went, looked 
at the clock, came back and said, 


“It is 12 o’clock.’” . In after life he 
became a_ prosaic bookseiler. The 
second boy was more exact. He said 


on returning that it was three minutes 
past 12. He became a doctor. The 
third lad looked at the clock, found 
out how long it had taken him to 
walk back to the house, returned to 
the clock... and added the time of his 
walk to the time of the clock and 
reported the result thus :“It is at this 
moment 12 hours. 10 minutes and 15 
seconds.” That boy came to distinc- 
tion as Helmholtz, the scientist.—- 
[London News. 

I thoroughly believe the farmer and 
family need the church and Sunday 
school. Each have a class or\be in 
one.—[ Reader. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





No 6305—The styles in long and 
three-quarter coats for the coming 
months are very attractive and grace- 

ts 








No 6305—A stylish coat, 32, 34, 36, 
338, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
ful. For traveling, cold or rainy 
weather wear they are unequaled for 
their style and usefulness. The model 
shown is one of the prettiest of the 
new importations. A fanciful collar is 


ound in back and finishes the neck in 
V-shape in front. The buttoning down 
of its edges on either side is very novel 


nd effective. The frent hangs straight 
rom the neck edge, the belt which 
olds the back and sides passing un- 
derneath it. Narrow tucks tapering 














as 6355—Modish shirt waist, 32 34, 
30, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inch bust. 


to nothing at hips and bust give form 
to the waist and dispose of the full- 
ness. The sleeve is a bishop model 
having fine tucks extending up from 
the wrist to simulate a deep cuff. 

No 6355—“Very smart” you. will say 
on first glance at the accompanying 
shirt blouse. The design is one of un- 
usual attractiveness and possessing 
that rare quality of becomingness. A 
pretty yoke extends over the shoulders 
and finishes the bor -pleats which ap- 


PURELY HOUSEHOLD 


pear in front and back. The front ed- 
ges of the yoke are tabbed and 
adorned with small buttons, the same 
idea being repeated in the cuffs. The 
box pleats are pressed into position 
and a pleasing change from the usual 
stitching. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


When Days Are Cold. 


HILDA BICH MOND. 








Since few farm homes have separate 
rooms for laundry work and the whole 
process must be accomplished in the 
kitchen, it is well to use as many de- 
vices for saving time and labor as pos- 
sible. One of the best of these is usea 
by a notable housekeeper and is noth- 
ing more nor less than two strips of 
old rag carpet sewed together and then 
covered with the table oil cloth. This 
home made rug may be easily spread 
down anywhere in the kitchen and, 
though the mistress of the house de- 
Signed it especially for washing day, 
its uses are manifold. It saves scrub- 
bing the entire floor time and again 
and when rolled up occupies little 
space in the kitchen closet. 

Another housekeeper has a wood 
box longer than usual with one end 
partitioned off and in that she keeps 
her mop, scrubbing pail and various 
cleaning utensils. She says she strug- 
gled for years with mops frozen stiff 
until she learned to keep them out of 
sight in the kitchen. “My mother al- 
ways had a nail for the mop outside 
the kitchen door and I thought I had 
to do the same,” she said, “tiJ] I hap- 
pened to see a wood box with two com- 
partments and I wondered why I had 
never thought of such a thing.” 

A woman in a dark old fashioned 
house invented a neat little foot stool 
under the carpet cover of which could 
be slipped a hot foot stone. There- 
after she sat with her work by the 
window on cold days comfortable and 
happy because if the feet are warm 
the whole body will feel the glow. It 
was impossible to work by the stove 
on account of the poor light, but the 
foot stool made the whole room habi- 
table for the mistress. 

If you have your houseplants on a 
table it is very easy to make a frame 
to completely cover them and rest on 
the edge of the table. This can be 
constructed by any woman and needs 
only to be covered .with old horse 
blankets, old woolen skirts or similar 
goods to insure protection on cold 
nights. If the weather is very severe 
put an extra covering of newspapers 
on top of the cloth and take the pre- 
caution not to water the plants till 
the thermometer rises. 

Keep a man’s coat and a small shawl 
on a nail by the kitchen door and in 
the pocket of the coat always have a 
pair of mittens. If, for any reason, 
you must be your own chore boy do 
not dash out every few minutes on a 
separate errand but don the coat, tie 
up your head in the shawl and set 
forth with the mittens on your hands 
to do every chore before you begin the 
housework in the morning. You will 
find the coat much better than any 
other wrap and the shawl is better 
than a hood if you cross it Dutch fash- 
ion in front and tie the ends behind, 
as it protects the neck. 

J 

It is stated that nearly 20% of the re- 
cent applicants for admission to the 
naval academy at Annapolis were re- 
jected because they were- suffering 
from “tobacco heart,” caused by smok- 
ing cigarets. 








NATURE’S 


[31] 451 


ESSENCE 





Extracted from the Roots 


of Native, Forest Plants, 


Go Straight Back to Nature for Your Health. 
There is Your Strength. 





Consider your body as an engine 
which supplies you with all activity of 
mind onl bod . Keep the machinery 


well oiled it runs smoothly. It 
does not groan in doing its work. But 
let the stomach, which is the fire-box 
to the human engine, get “out of kil- 
ter” and we sodn meet with disaster. 
The products of undigested and de- 
composing food is poison to the system. 


FM poms 52%. 








We do not live on what we eat but 
on what we digest, assimilate, and take 
up in the blood. The blood in turn 
feeds the nerves, the heart, and the 
whole m, and all goes well with us 
if the blood be kept pure and rich. If 
not, then the liver, which is the human | 
filter within us, gets clogged up and 
poisons accumulate in the body from 
over-eating, over-drinking, or hurriedly 
doing both. The smash-up occurs 
when the blood is poisoned by the 
stomach and liver being unable to take 
care of the over-load! The red flag of 
danger is thrown out in the shape of 
eruptions on the skin, or in nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness, the sufferer be- 
coming blue, despondent and irritable, 

se the nerves lack nourishment 
and are starred. 

Nature’s laws are perfect if only we 
obey them, but disease follows “| 





obedience. Go straight to Nature for 
the cure, to the forest; there are mys- 
teries there, some of which we can 
fathom for you. Take the bark of the | 
Wild-cherry tree, with Mandrake root, 
Stone root, Queen’s root, Bloodroot 
and Golden Seal root, make a scien- 
tific, Glyceric extract of them, with 
jnst the right proportions, and you have | 
Dr. Pierce’s dol t Medical Discovery. 

It took Dr. Pierce, with the assist- 
ance of two learned chemists and phar- 
macists, many months of hard work 
experimenting to perfect this vegetable 
alterative and tonic extract of the great- | 
est efficiency. To make rich, red 
blood, to properly nourish the nerves 
and the whole body, and cure that 
lassitude and feeling of weakness and 
nerve exhaustion, take Dr. Pierce’s| 
Golden Medical Discovery. It bears | 
THE BADGE OF HONESTY upon every 
bottle in the full list of its ingredients, 
printed in plain English, and it has sold 
more largely in the past forty P gm than 
any other blood purifier and stomach 
The refreshing influence of this 


| 








tonic. 


| the feelings “ blue.” 


extract is like Nature’s influence—the 
blood is bathed in the invigorati 
tonic which gives life to it and the vi 
fires of the body burn brighter and 
their increased activity consumes the 
tissue rubbish which has accumulated 
in the system. 

The “ Discovery” cures all skin affec- 


| tions, blotches, pimples, eruptions and 
| boils; heals old sores, or ulcers, “ white 


swellings,” scrofulous affections and 
kindred ailments. , 

The “Golden Medical Discovery” is 
just the tisue builder and tonic you 
require when recovering from a hard 
cold, grip, pneumonia or a long siege 
of fever or other prostrating disease. 
No matter how strong the constitution, 
our stomach and liver are apt to be 
“out of kilier” occasionally. In con- 
sequence our blood is disordered, for 
the stomach is the laboratory for the 
constant manufacture of blood. 

It is a trite saying that no man is 
stronger than his stomach. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery strengthens 
the stomach—puts it in shape to make 

ure, rich blood—helps the liver and 

idneys to expel the poisons from the 
body and thus cures both liver and 
kidney troubles. If you take this 
natural blood purifier and tonic, you 
will assist your system in manufactur- 
ing each day a pint of rich, red blood 
that is invigorating to the brain an 
nerves. The weak, nervous, run-down, 
debilitated condition which so many 
people suffer from, is usually the effect 
of poisons in the blood; it is often in- 
dicated by pimples or boils appearin 
on the skin, the face becomes thin an 
Dr. Pierce’s “ Dis- 
covery” cures all blood humors as well 
as being a tonic that makes one vigor- 
ous, strong and forceful. It is the only 
medicine put up for sale through drvg- 
gists for like purposes that contains 
neither alcohol nor harmful drugs, and 
the only one, every ingredient of which 
has the professional endorsement of 
the Jeading medical writers of this 
country. Some of these endorsements 
are published in a little book of ex- 
tracts from standard medical works 
and will be sent to any address free, 
on oon of request therefor by letter 
or postal card, addressed to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. It tells just what 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines are made of. 

The “Words of Praise” for the sev- 
eral ingredients of which Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines are composed, by leaders in 
all the several schools of medical prac- 
tice, and recommending them for the 
cure of the diseases for which the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is advised, 
should have far more weight with the 
sick and afilicted than any amount of 
the so-called “testimonials” so con- 
spicuously flaunted before the public 
by those who are afraid to let the in- 
gredients of which their medicines are 
composed be known. Bear in mind 
that the “Golden Medical Discovery” 
has THE BADGE OF HONESTY on every 
bottle wrapper, in a full list of its in- 
gredients. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation, invigorate the liver and 
regulate stomach and bowels. 
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known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 






GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
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THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER. 


EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY HAS A SHARE IN THE ENTERTAINING AND INFORMING READING 
WHICH THE COMPANION BRINGS INTO THE HOME EVERY WEEK. 


THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF THE 1906 VOLUME WILL BRING TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


7 Serial Stories | 250 Capital Stories 


which if published in book form would make seven volumes worth by the most entertaining of living story-writers: Stories of New Eng- 
$1.25 each, land; Stories of the South; Stories of the Great West; Stories of the 
Mountains; Stories of the Plains; Stories of the Sea; Stories of Town 


50 S pecial Articles and Country. 
of the widest variety, contributed by men and women renowned for 1,000 SS h ort N ot e S 


their achievements in the great vocations, 








on Current Events and Discoveries in the Field of Science and Natural 


150 ' | nforming Pa pers History. 
by sta& contributors, including the valuable weekly article on hygiene a ,000 A n e Cc d ot e S 


and emergency treatment; the illuminating editorials on topics of 
public importance; the stories and, articles for women, etc. Humorous and Character Sketches, Poems and Selections of Miscellany. 


ILLUSTRATED ANNQUNCEMENT FOR 1906 AND SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER FREE. 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this oubilestion) with 
$1.75 for The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1906 will receive 
ALL THE ISSUES OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR THE REMAINING WEEKS OF 1905. 
FREE THE THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBERS. FREE 
THE “MINUTEMEN” CALENDAR FOR 1906, PRINTED IN TWELVE COLORS AND- GOLD. 


AS MUCH READING IN THE YEAR AS WOULD FILL TWENTY OCTAVO VOLUMES. E103 
$12,000.00 will be shared equally by Companion subscribers getting five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 


























THE YOQUTH’S COMPANION, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

















